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NURSING NOTES. 


MEMORIAL TO QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


— 


A MEETING to inaugurate the Mationa] 
Memorial to Queen Alexandra will be held at 
the Mansion House, on Thursday, January 7th, 
at 3 p.m., at which the Lord Mayor will preside. 
The memorial, as we have already announced, 
will take the form of a fund for extending the 
work carried on by Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses. 


NURSES FOR MENTAL DEFECTIVES 
REGISTRATION. 

THE conclusion arrived at by the three members 
of the G.N.C. who have visited two institutions 
for mental defectives, that no effective training in 
sick nursing is available in such, places and the 
decision of the Council’s Mental Nursing Com 
mittee that, in consequence, persons engaged in 
the nursing of this class of case cannot properly be 
prepared for the State Preliminary Examination, 
has resulted not only in the determination to con- 
vene a conference to consider the matter, but in 
the raising of the question as to whether the 
Council is obliged to register these nurses at all 
Dr. Bedford Pierce, Chairman of the Mental 
Nursing Committee, contends that Section 2 (c) 
of the Act makes such registration compulsory, 


AND 


but the Chairman appears to be doubtful rhe 
Section referred to states that it shall be the duty 
of the Council to form and keep a register of 
nurses for the sick and that the register shall con 
sist of a general part and certain supplementary 
parts, among them being a supplementary part 
containing the names of trained in the 
nursing and care of persons suffering from mental 
diseases. The Council would thus, it would seem, 
have difficulty in ridding itself of the obligation 
to afford registration and prescribe training for 
nurses for mental defectives. Whatever decision 
the Conference may come to it is to be hoped that 
there will be no relaxing of the standard already 
set up and attained by any of these engaged in 
this special branch of nursing 


nurses 


OTHER G.N.C. 
G.N.C. SYLLABUSES may 
5s. for 12 or 1 for 50 copies 
Over 55,200 applications have been received for 
registration from existing and intermediate nurses 
and of that number nearly 52,000 have been 
approved. In addition nearly 1,000 registrations 
by examination have been effected. 
Correspondence conducted at headquarters ex 
ceeded 20,000 letters in November 
More registered uniform 
approved 


ITEMS. 


now be obtained at 


makers have be en 


COLLEGE OF 
As already announced, 
holidays the College 


NURSING. 
during the Christmas 
of Nursing is moving from 
No. 7 to No. 1A, Henrietta Cavendish 
Square, London. This building, described by an 
enthusiastic member as the future “ focus of the 
whole prote ssion, will greatly assist the College 
in carrying out the broad and progressive pro- 
gramme of higher education for nurses which has 
been its primary aim since its foundation. The 
building contains a hall of unusual beauty and 
grace where meetings of the College will be held; 
above are spacious offices, committee and lecture 
rooms, library, laboratories and demonstration 
rooms. The building will concentrate within 
itself all the activities of the headquarters, and the 
common room will, it is hoped, bring nurses from 
every part of the world into very close touch with 
the College and its work for the profession. 
Almost a week remains before the Period of 
Grace ends on the last day of the year. After 
December 3lst, applicants for membership will 
be required to hold a certificate of three years’ 
training in an approved training school or schools, 


street, 
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and be eligible to sit for the examination 
admitting to the General Part of the State 
Register. 

AN AGREEMENT. 

THe Worcester Guardians have passed a 
resolution calling upon a nurse for a month's 
salary. It was reported that the nurse had 
agreed to take up the duties of charge nurse 
on January Ist; that she wrote asking to be 
released from her agreement, and stated that if 
she did come she would give.a month’s notice on 
arrival; that the clerk replied that she must do that 
or pay one month's salary in lieu of notice, and that 
she replied first that she would come, and then that 
circumstances made it quite impossible for her to 
take up the post. Ifthe facts are as stated, we con- 
sider that the nurse owes not only the month’s 
salary but a letter of apology to the Guardians. 
No nurse should imagine that she can repudiate 
an agreement witout, at the very least, doing her 
best to remove the inconvenience to the other 
party 

PAY FOR EXTRA WORK, 

A DISPUTE has arisen at the Torrington Work- 
house, which is of interest chiefly to nurses in sick 
wards and small infirmaries. During the illness 
of the workhouse matron, the nurse of the sick 
\ ards (who is apparently the only nurse in the 
institution) did a great deal of the matron’s work, 
in addition to her own. The illness lasted for 
eighteen weeks, and the nurse applied for extra 
pay. The Board agreed to offer her two guineas, 
but the nurse was not satisfied. After a some- 
what heated discussion it was decided that the 
decision offering the nurse two guineas should 
stand, and that the question of any further 
remuneration should be settled privately between 
the master and the nurse. 

The arrangement seems to be anything but 
satisfactory. It would have been far better if the 
Guardians had engaged extra help during the 
matron’s illness, informing her, if necessary, that 
her full salary could not be paid while she was off 
duty, on account of the expense incurred in paying 
a substitute. If this could not be done, we cannot 
help thinking that the nurse’s application should 
either have been refused altogether, or an adequate 
sum offered to her. In any case, the plan of 
“leaving the matter to the generosity of the 
master’ who promised to “see that the nurse 
was remunerated for her services,’’ puts the nurse, 
at least, in an undignified and uncomfortable 
position, with regard both to the matron and the 
Board 





POST-PAID SUBSCURIPTIUN RATES 
INLAND AND FOREIGN. 
Three Months, 2/2; Six Months, 4/4; Twelwe 
Months, 8/8. Orders should be addressed to 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK | 


December 22nd, 1925. 


HE Ministry of Labour has made an analysis of 
3 the unemployment figures covering the last 
two years. It shows that it is the acute depres- 
sion in the export coal trade that chiefly maintains 
the high level of unemployment. Between October, 
1924, and October, 1925, there was an increase of | 
116,878 unemployed miners, while in all other insured 
trades taken together (if miners were excluded) there 
was a decrease of 61,700 in the number of the un- 
employed. Other points brought to light are that 
there are 52,000 fewer men in the engineering in- 
dustry—a large proportion of whom are known to have 
left the country—and 25,000 fewer in the ship- 
building industry. On the other hand, there are 
190,000 more employees in the distributive trades 
and 53,000 more engaged in entertainments, sports, 
hotel and laundry services. Attention is drawn to this 
danger signal, for distribution is not equivalent to 
production. 





As there was a distinct absence in Scotland of that 
progress which had characterised building in England 
and as it was quite evident that the special subsidy | 
offer Mr. Baldwin had recently made in Glasgow had | 
failed in its effect, the Government decided to with- | 
draw the offer and to proceed forthwith to erect 2,000 
houses by alternative methods. 


At an educational conference held in London on | 
the scout movement it was stated that in 17 years it 
| | had spread itself automatically to practically every 
civilised country in the world. Sir Michael Sadler, 
Master of University College, Oxford, said that the | 
scout movement was the most striking contribution 
which Britain had made to modern education. Sir 
R. Baden-Powell said there were now 2,000,000 | 
members, and when they were 100,000,000 strong, | 
all following the same ideal of good-will and service 
for others, there would be a change of spirit such as | 
would make the world a better place to live in. 


The Prince of Wales was present at the tenth anni- 
versary celebrations of Toc H held in the Albert Hall, 
London, on Saturday, when he lighted 32 new Lamps 
of Remembrance. He also attended the Toc H 
thanksgiving service held in Southwark Cathedral 
on Sunday afternoon. 

The new battleship Rodney was launched by Princess 
Mary at Birkenhead, and on the following day at 
Liverpool by turning a key she released the power 
which set working the machinery for boring the shafts 

| for the new Mersey tunnel. 


The British Government and the Dominion Govern- 
ment have made arrangements with the trans-Atlantic 
shipping companies by which emigrants will be taken 
from this country to eastern ports of Canada for £3 
instead of £15 5s. as at present. Children will be 
taken free. The further journey by rail to middle 
or western Canada is also reduced. The Governments 
| will bear the cost 50 per cent. each. 


A gas explosion in a colliery near Stoke-on-Trent 
| has caused the loss of six lives. The rescuers were 
stopped by fire. 

The Council of the League of Nations awarded Mosul 
to Iraq provided that Great Britain submitted a new 
treaty with Iraq ensuring the mandatory regime for a 
maximum of 25 years. The news was received with 
| general rejoicing at Mosul. 

Japanese troops have occupied Mukden, the capital 
of Manchuria, with a view of protecting their interests, 
which are threatened by a civil war which has been 
going on for some time between two rival Chinese 
generals to obtain power. 
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TUTORIAL QUESTIONS FOR NURSES. 


By G.W 


section of the 
subject from which the question ts selected 


(I—Infection ; W—Water ; V—Aitr, Ventilation, 
Heating, etc.; S—Santtation; P—Parasites ; 
F—Dietetics, Milk; X— Various.) 
HYGIENE. 

Questions. 

I. What term is used to denote the period which 


W. 


,. 


elapses between the entry of germs into the 
body, and the appearance of the first symptoms 
of a disease ?—Incubation. 


’, From what source may a town procure the best 


water supply ? 


Upland lake. 


’. What gas forms about four-fifths of the atmos- 


phere ?>—Nitrogen. 

Name the term applied to the power of an 
individual to resist infection.—Immunity. 
What two fevers are conveyed by body lice ? 

—Typhus; Relapsing. 

Does the presence of phosphates in water indi- 
cate dangerous contamination ?—Yes. They 
indicate organic matter (animal). 

What important accessory food factors are 
present in butter, but deficient in margarine ? 
—Vitamins. 


’. What form of hardness in water is due to the 


presence of carbonates, and is removed by 
boiling ?>—Temporary. 

What protein substance is present in greater 
quantity, and is less digestible, in cow’s milk 
than in human ?—Caseinogen. 

What important property is lost when milk is 
boiled ? — Antiscorbutic (Vitamin C de- 
stroyed). 

Name the two chief methods of refuse removal 
—Conservancy system ; Water carriage. 

What diseases may be communicated by milk ? 

—Enteric; diphtheria; scarlet fever; 
demic diarrhcea; tuberculosis; foot 
mouth disease. 

What insect carries the infection of plague ? 
—Rat flea. 

What name is applied to the U shaped bend on 
a line of pipe which permits of the flow of 
water, but prevents sewer air from ‘gaining 
access to a house ?—Trap. 


epi- 
and 


. What do we call a layer of impervious material 


which is inserted in the wall of a building to 
prevent moisture from passing up the wall ? 
—A damp-proof course. 

What diseases are conveyed by the mosquito ? 
—Malaria, yellow fever. 

What substances destroy noxious vapours but 
have not the power of killing germs ? 
Deodorants. 


’. What easily contaminated kind of water is 


found in shallow wells ?—Surface water. 


RONALDSON, M.D., D.P.H 


scurvy, 
insufficiency of vita 


What term is applied to diseases, e¢.g., 
which 
mins r 


from an 
Defic iene \ 


result 


What is defined as being ‘“‘ the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of a kilo 
litre) of water one degree Centigrade 
Caloric 

What indigestible 


vegetable protein ? 


substance is abundant in 

Cellulose 

How many cubic feet of air are allowed per hour 
to each occupant of a properly ventilated 
room :—3,000 

How many times in an hour can the air of a 
room be changed without producing a 
draught ?—Three 

‘rom the data already given what would appear 
to be the cubic space required by each occu 
pant ?—1,000 cub. ft 

What do we call the relationship which the 
weight of a volume of a given substance bears 
to the weight of the same volume of a stan- 
dard substance ?—Specific gravity. 


’. Name three systems of artificial ventilation.— 


(a) Plenum (propulsion system); (b) Vacuum 
(extraction system) ; (c) Balance (combination 
of a. and b). 
What term is applied to the burning of refuse ? 
Incineration. 
How many calories would be supplied by con- 


suming one gram of dry protein ?—4.1. 
. (a) Which is the softest water ?>—Rain. 


(b) Which is the hardest ?—From deep wells 

What minute round germs are arranged in 
chains ?- Streptococci. 

What disease results from eating ‘“‘ measly ”’ 
pork ?—Tape Worm (Taenia Solium). 

Name three gaseous disinfectants.—Formalin 
gas, Chlorine gas, Sulphur dioxide. 

Mention two methods of sewage disposal. 
(a) Direct into sea (b) Precipitation of solids 
in tanks and treating resulting liquor by 
land filtration. 

In what milk is the fat present in 
divided state ?—In human 

From what source may we obtain a water 
which is pure, but may be unfit tor drinking 
on account of excess of mineral salts ?— 
Deep wells. 

Is the calorific value of carbohydrate the same 
as that of protein ?—Yes. 


a finely 


. What constituent of coal gas causes poisoning ? 


Carbon monoxide. 
Name two methods of testing drains.—Smoke 
test ; Smell test (odorous chemicals) 


What explains the prevalence of enteric and 
diphtheria among the occupants of houses 
with a defective drainage system, though the 
air of drains does not convey the germs 7— 
Lowering of vitality. 
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G.N.C. STATE EXAMINATIONS, OCTOBER 1° & 20. 
ANSWERS BY A QUALIFIED TEACHER. 
FINAL—SICK CHILDREN’S NURSES. 


Children’s Diseases. 

1.—What do you know about the causation of 
heart disease of childhood? Describe three symptoms 
or signs of heart disease that you, as a nurse, would 
notice. 

Causation of heart disease in childhood may be 
divided into two groups: (a) congenital, (0) 
acquired. (a) may be due to arrest of growth 
and development causing malformation, the most 
common form being pulmonary stenosis, where 
there is narrowing of the valve in the 
pulmonary artery. Other malformations may be 
transposition of the large vessels (three chambers 
instead of four); persistence of fetal structures 
(e.g., patency of the ductus arteriosus; a blood 
vessel allowing the blood to pass from the pul- 
monary artery to the aorta) also a communication 
from one auricle to the other. In both these cases 
venous blood mixes with the arterial, causing 
what are known as “blue babies.’’ Congenital 
heart disease usually occurs on the right side and 
is frequently accompanied by other deformities. 

In (6) which occurs usually on the left side, a 
large percentage is due to rheumatism. Other 
causes may be due to pneumonia, scarlet fever 
and septicemia. Any part of the heart may be 
affected, viz., the pericardium, the endocardium, 
the valves, the heart muscle itself. 

I should notice (1) the colour of the patient, 
cyanosis being usually present in congenital heart 
disease. Extreme pallor, occurring in pericarditis 
and endocarditis; high colour and some cyanosis 
in mitral stenosis. In acute cases of heart disease 
cyanosis is an important sign pointing to heart 
failure. (2) Shortness of breath occurring after 
slight exertion and often accompanied by pain 
over the heart; the child perhaps only able to 
breathe freely when sitting up. (3) The pulse 
rate; whether quicker or slower than normal; a 
rapid pulse being a_ bad sign; regularity; 
whether irregular or intermittent, one of the worst 
signs of irregularity being known as auricular 
fibrillation and causing a rapid, fluttering and 
very irregular pulse; volume; pulse full and 
big, or small and thready, the latter indicating 
heart failure. 

2.—What do you know about the causes of 
empyema? Describe the treatment and nursing of 
any case of empyema you have nursed. 

Causes due to pus in the pleural cavity : (1) due 
to pneumonia; (2) occurring after pleurisy with 
effusion; (3) due to streptococcal or tubercular 
infection. Treatment (1) by aspiration, part of 
the pus being drained off and the rest drawn off 
after an interval of ten or twelve hours; (2) by 
suction, a Carrel-Dakin tube being inserted; by 
this method there is less risk of secondary infection 
and very little shock; it is often employed in the 
case of very little children; (3) operative; opening 


the thorax and draining, with, sometimes, re- 
section of rib. Treatment and nursing of these 
cases centres on three objects: (1) to drain the 
pus; (2) to combat toxemia; (3) re-expanding of 
the collapsed lung. Dressing must be done with 
great aseptic precautions, and renewed or packed 
if through owing to the great risk of secondary 
infection and the risk of a chronic condition. 
The child is nursed as far as possible on the affected 
side so as to drain the affected cavity and give 
the good lung the chance to do the work of two. 
General nursing points are: abundance of fresh 
air; god, liberal diet; attention to b-ck and a 
regular action of the bowels. Later treatment 
consists in expanding the collapsed lung by 
breathing exercises, by lying on the good side, by 
strapping up good side, by blowing bubbles, 
and blowing a toy trumpet. Children require a long 
convalescence in the country or by the sea after 
this illness. 

3.—Give the symptoms, signs and causes of nasal 
catarrh in childhood. What preventive precautions 
would you take in the case of healthy children ? 

Symptoms and signs: (1) a persistent discharge 
of mucus or pus from the nostrils; (2) mouth 
breathing, due to obstruction of the nose; (3) nasal 
speech and snoring; (4) difficulty in sucking (in 
babies); (5) deafness and headache and possibly 
ear discharge (in older children); (6) lowering of 
general health, making the child dull and listless 
and backward mentally. Causes are most com- 
monly (1) adenoids which have become so enlarged 
by infection that they block the naso pharynx; 
(2) in young infants there is sometimes nasal 
catarrh due to congenital syphilis; (3) nasal 
diphtheria. 

Preventive precautions : (1) keep the child away 
as far as possible from people suffering from colds 
or any respiratory affection; this is particularly 
important in newly born babies as their powers of 
resistance to infection are undeveloped; (2) see 
that the child is out for the greater part of the 
day in the fresh air and that at night the window 
is kept open; discourage the child being taken to 
picture houses or any crowded over-heated 
buildings; (3) have the child lightly and warmly 
clad and héavy bedclothes avoided at night. By 
being guarded from infection during the first few 
years of life the child would be better able to deal 
with chance infections. 

4.—A child has met with a fall. You happen to 
be the first to examine the child. What signs would 
lead you to believe that the child had been seriously 
injured ? 


Local signs: Head: (1) wounds of the face or 


scalp with profuse bleeding; (2) cut lip and per- 
haps some teeth knocked out; (3) epistaxis, due 
to a fall on the nose; (4) discharge of blood and 
fluid from the nose and ear; (5) contusions or 


Concluded on page 1223. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MENTAL NURSE. 


By ONE OF THEM. 


a nurse.’’ The stranger looked up, inter- 

ested, with a smile of obvious pleasure. 
“A mental nurse” my friend went on. The 
smile faded from the stranger’s face; her hand 
fell back; she bowed coldly. The incident filled 
me with wonder at the time. Since then I have 
learnt too well that a mental nurse is often received 
with obvious scorn, or worse, with marked amuse- 
ment. 


M Y friend introduced me, ‘‘ This is Miss Smith, 


It seemed unfair to me then: it seems more so 
to me now that I have a greater knowledge of the 
work. Surely the nursing of mental patients calls 
for as much courage, discernment, insight, endur- 
ance and skill as ordinary nursing? I think the 
Minister of Health said nearly as much in the 
House not long ago, but the public seem not to 
recognise it. 

In every way this is a drawback. Girls who 
might otherwise consider it as a vocation are held 
back by the scorn of the unthinking. Women 
already in this wonderful service often refuse to 
discuss their work with an unsympathetic world. 

In passing I would like to say a little in appre- 
ciation of those unnoticed women who have given 
twenty or thirty or more years of their life to this 
fine work, nurses who started when the conditions 
in mental hospitals were not a fraction as good as 
they are now; when hours were very long, salaries 
low and food plain and even scarce; when rules 
seemed unnecessarily strict and the smallest in- 
fringement meant the loss of even the few hours 
of precious liberty. The gir! of to-day would con- 
demn it as worse than slavery, and so it was, save 
for the spirit in which it was done. Yet these 
women have remained unembittered, and many 
still carry on the work ot which they now have 
such valuable and hard-earned knowledge. 

A little consideration would show why the 
nursing of mental patients must call for great skill. 
In many ways it is more difficult than that other 
difficult branch, the nursing of babies and 
children so young that they cannot tell you what 
is wrong. Nor, in many cases, can a mental 
patient who is also physically ill; rather he will 
mislead you by saying that the pain is in an en- 
tirely different part from where it is; a headache 
may be called a bad arm; the good nurse by careful 
watching must draw her own conclusions. 

The early stages of a disease which would be 
reported by a sane person are not felt or com- 
plained about by an insane one; therefore the 
disease is perhaps not treated early, and its course 
is longer and more serious. Moreover, how large 
a part the mind plays in the recovery of a normal 
patient! With the more unfortunate that part 
of the brain which should desire the body to 
recover is not attending to its business; this 
obviously makes the nurse's work far harder. 

Again, a resistive patient may struggle against 
all treatment, calling for much perseverance, tact 


and skill from the mental nurse. Imagine a patient 
witha temperature of 104° who will not stay in bed; 
who struggles so violently while he is being tepid 
sponged that his temperature goes still higher; 
who refuses to swallow his medicine or brandy, 
or even to drink. These are difficulties which must 
be overcome, and when, after many hard and 
weary days, the patient is better, there is often 
lacking that best of all rewards, a smile of thanks 
on his face. 

Obviously all patients in mental hospitals are 
not physically ill, but they fall easy victims to 
pneumonia, influenza and all epidemics. As they 
have no desire to keep well, so they have no desire 
to get well; all enthusiasm on this point must be 
supplied by the nurse. 

3ut there are compensations. The patient's 
stay in hospital is a long one; many are sweet and 
very lovable, and between the patient and nurse 
may grow a real affection. There is the joy of 
seeing many of them grow sane again; though 
slowly; the privilege of knowing that after careful 
nursing the woman who came in shouting and 
screaming as a puerperal maniac is able to go out 
and care for her child herself; that the melancholic 
who came in groaning is fit to go out and take his 
place in the world again. 

If a few of the general trained nurses will think 
with a little more sympathy and a little less scorn 
of their sisters, the mental nurses, my effort will 
not have been wholly in vain. 


G.N.C. Examination— Concluded from p. 1222. 

swelling on the face or scalp, perhaps involving the 
eye. Body: (1) inability to move the lower limbs, 
and acute pain; (2) inability to sit up; (3) acute 
pain on breathing; (4) signs of contusions or 
swellings. Limbs: (1) signs of fractures or dis- 
locations, the child being unable to move the limb, 
with signs of deformity and pain on movement; 
(2) signs of cuts, hemorrhage, bruises, abrasions 
or swellings. General signs: (1) unconsciousness 
due to some head injury; (2) shock, the child 
looking very pale and dazed, with cold hands and 
feet and a weak pulse; (3) crying, though this sign 
might be due more to fright than to actual injury 

(To be continued.) 





ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute will celebrate its Jubilee 
next year (July 5th to 10th) by holding an Imperial 
Congress, in London, of which the Minister of Health has 
accepted the presidency 





The Duchess of York has graciously consented to become 
President of the South London Hospital for Women, 
Clapham Common 


3e patient with every one, but above all with yourself 
Do not be disturbed because of your imperfections, and 
always rise up bravely from a fall. Make a daily new 
beginning; there is no better means of progress in the 
spiritual life than to be continually beginning afresh, and 
never to think that we have done enough.— Francis de 
Sales. 
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Some patients, as we minister to them, leave ineffaceable 
imprints of themselves upon our minds. We do not 
forget them even when they pass out of sight; for weeks 
or even months afterwards we readily recall to memory 
their faces and to some extent their characters. Do we 
remember the fact that we also, in the course of our 
ordinary service, leave equally definite impressions of 
our personalities on the minds and hearts of our patients ? 
Are they not as well able to focus attention upon us as 
we are upon them ? If we, by means of a mental-camera, 
snapshot them, the chances are they also snapshot us, 
to develop our portraits, for whatever they are worth, 
in after days. 

Now and then word-portraits of doctors and nurses 
find their way into books. Sick-rooms, as a rule, do not 
lend themselves to dramatic or entertaining treatment, 
and are avoided by imaginative writers. In the published 
biographies of eminent men and women the services of 
their attendants in times of sickness are mentioned, but 
only rarely is anything like portraiture attempted. One 
f the most notable exceptions is to be found in the 
poems of the late Mr. W. E. Henley. ‘‘ In Hospital : 
Rhymes and Khythms”’ was inspired by his actual 
experiences as a patient in a northern infirmary. He was 
a great sufferer and he bore his ills with heroic courage. 
Gifted with keen insight and fine literary ability, he was 
able to put into permanent form striking pen-sketches 
of his fellow-sufferers in the same ward and also members 
of the infirmary siaff. 

His eyes roved to “plasters astray in unnatural- 
looking tinware, scissors, lint and apothecaries’ jars,’’ 
which photographed themselves on the sensitive plate 
of his mind. The human element around him interested 
him even more keenly, and he watched the faces of his 
fellow-sufferers clouding with pain and suspense or 
brightening with patience and hope. He noted on one 
occasion the effect of a few strains of music wafted into 
the ward from the outside; some unknown musician 
was piping on a penny whistle. The effect on the occu- 
pants of the ward was nothing less than magical, whether 
they were sick or well. ‘‘ Kate, the scrubber (forty 
summers, stout but sportive) treads a measure; grinning, 
in herself a ballet.’’ ‘‘Stumps are shaking, crutch- 
supported; splinted-fingers tap the rhythm, and a head 
all helmed with plasters wags a measured approbation.” 
After playful exaggeration has been allowed for, the lines 
serve to stress the fact that a note of brightness and 
hilarity, struck in whatever way it may be, awakens at 
once a responsive chord in otherwise dull and moody 
spirits. 

His portrait of a staff nurse conveys the impression 
that she has won a place in the aftections of the sick 
poet’s heart, for he asserts that ‘“‘ only the great masters 
of the commonplace could paint her all to you.’’ He 
eulogises her ‘‘ experienced ease, antique liveliness and 
ponderous grace; the broad Scots tongue that flatters, 
scolds, defies; the thick Scots wit that fells you like a 
mace.’’ And he goes on: “‘ Patients and students hold 
her very dear, the doctors love her, tease her, use her 
skill, they say ‘the Chief’ is half afraid of her.’’ The 
portrait of this same “ Chief ’’ is worked out in flattering 
detail : ‘‘ The large placid brow, the soft lines of tranquil 
thought, the benign face, proud and shy; his faultless 
patience and unyielding will.’’ Five minutes before his 
own operation is due Henley notes that “ his wise, rare 
smile is sweet with certainties ’’ which, needless to say, 
must have been immensely assuring to one so impression- 
able. 

[hese portraits, while interesting in themselves, may 
be regarded as typical of the sort of impressions received 
by less-gifted but equally-sensitive patients of our own, 
whose judgments of us however are never likely to be 
published to the world. Shut away from the normal 
interests of their lives, many sufferers seem so much 


more acute in noting features of their surroundings, and 
one may safely say their observant eyes and wistful 
minds rarely fail to take note of the movements and 
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, mentality of those who temporarily have charge of them. 
| This does not mean that we are to be embarrassed by the 
feeling that our every action or-expression is subject to 
criticism; the majority of our patients are far too depen- 
dent upon us and appreciative for that. At the same 
time, it may not be a bad personal dist ipline to remember 
that we are all the while making impressions upon them. 
A passing shadow on our faces may in some cases be 
sufficient to cast them into gloom and on the other hand 
a single gleam of brightness may have the effect of setting 
them, so to speak, in the full blaze of sunshine. What 
our patients may come to think of us personally may 
not be a matter of great importance; but our ability to 
inspire them with feelings of tranquility, cheerfulness and 
hope is certainly not of insignificant worth 
A! 


USEFUL HINTS. 
Making Cream Go Further. 

If the white of one egg is stiffly whipped and lightly 
added to half a pint or one pint of cream, and all whipped 
together, the cream will go as far again, and no one can 
tell the difference. This is a good way of making cream 
go a long way in covering cakes, trifles, etc., and it is not 
so rich as pure cream. 

Economy with Linoleum. 

Linoleum will wear longer if it is washed with equal parts 

of warm soapsuds and boiled starch. 
To Clean Chairs. 

To clean cretonne chair covers, heat bran, and when hot 
take in the palm of the hand and rub in with circular move- 
ment, changing the bran as it gets soiled. 

Save Your Suitease. 

Leather and fibre suitcases and bags shabby with 
scratching and rubbing can be made to look like new with 
very little trouble, and at a trivial cost. Make some thin 
boiled starch, and apply to cases with a soft cloth, and 
leave out in the sun until dry, when every mark will have 
disappeared. 

Waterproof Hints. 

Never discard an old waterproof. Turn back to front, 
and cut the sleeves out. Cut out the neck Magyar style, 
and you will have a splendid overall for washtub days. 
It will last ‘‘ ages,"’ and keep the wearer beautifully dry. 

Lemons. 

Lemons have as much a place in the home medicine 
cabinet as in the kitchen. If the hair be falling out, or if 
troubled with dandruff the pulp of the lemon well rubbed 
on the scalp will work wonders if the treatment is regularly 
A few drops of lemon juice will mitigate the 

Neuralgia and headache may be 
the affected parts with a slice of 


pursued 
pain of a bee sting 
relieved by rubbing 
lemon. 

A LITTLE FRENCH. 

L’autre aprés-midi, vers 16 heures, boulevard Sébas- 
topol, un miséreux dormait tout allongé sur un bane. 
La cacophonie des tramways, autubus et taxis ne paraissait 
pas troubler le moins du monde son sommeil, qui était 
profond. Un agent vint a passer. II vit le dormeur, 
l’observa un instant avec un peu d’envie dans le regard, 
peut-étre, puis passa son chemin. Le représentant de 
l’autorité n’avait pas fait dix pas, qu’un affreux bruit de 
vitres brisées l’obligeait 4 se retourner; deux taxis venaient 
de s’accrocher brutalement. L’agent se rendit immédiate- 
ment oi l’appelait son devoir. Il! dut, pour cela, repasser 
prés du banc a proximité duquel s’était produit l’accideut; 
De nouveau, il regarda le domeur que le choc des deux 
véhicules n’avait pas éveillé et il sourit. Alors, tandis 
que les deux chauffeurs, bruyamment et éloquemment, 
échangeaient des arguments, que des passants qui n’avaient 
rien vu témoignaient, que l’agent verbalisait, qu’un bel 
embouteillage de la circulation commengait, le ‘‘miséreux”™ 
enfin bougea; il étendit les bras, ouvrit la bouche toute 
grande et bdailla longuement.— Excelsior. 
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A CHILDREN’S 


THE NURSING TIMES | 
HOSPITAL IN 


By FELIx 


NCE on a time mother-love and mother-care were 

O generally conceded to give the human baby the 

very best; but to-day in not a few of the big hos- 

pitals of the American Middle-West particularly they 

have reached the very definite conclusion that many 

babies are better off when the real mother is replaced 
by modern innovations 

‘I dropped in recently at the children’s wards at the 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Cincinnati to see any new 
things which mothers outside hospital might join together 
and buy. I put the question frankly to Miss Kittie Gray 
superintendent of the children’s department 

“Suppose that you were called upon by some group of 
mothers, or by some wealthy woman, insistant that she 
should have in her home really everything within reason 
which money might buy to anticipate almost any trouble 
that might arise with her very little ones; what are some 
of the things your hospital experience has suggested that 
you install ? ”’ 

, She pondered the question a moment, then laughed 

“If I had my way with those folk, / yuldn't. In 
other words, I would urge that they use the money so 
represented in having those little folk placed in the pay- 
wards of really good hospitals, such as we like to believe 
we have here. We believe that, viewed wholly from the 
standpoint of the child, to say nothing of the domestic 
upset brought into a home by illness, he would receive 
infinitely better care ! ’ 

She opened a door into a child’s ward near 

“See how good those children are,’’ she said, ‘* how 
nicely they behave! When the nurse leaves them, and 
they bid her good-bye or good-night, they snuggle to 
rest. Now, watch what happens when parents leave 
them for the time being.”’ 

She slipped across the hall to where some fond fathers 
and mothers were saying farewell for the night. The 
children were calling to them not to go yet; they tugged 
at them, insisting that they should tell just one more 
bed-time story, that they have just one more romp with 
them—the room was a storm-tossed ocean when compared 
to the quiet seas of the other ward. 

“The well-managed hospital is infinitely the 
place for the sick child, rich or poor now,’ 
repeated. 

I pressed our initial question anew, however. She 
led me to a strange looking object of highly-burnished 
nickel. It resembled a metal bath tub and was fitted 
with a rounded lid, in the centre of which a thermometer 
was fixed. 

“Let us start with the prematurely-born babies,’ 
she suggested. ‘‘ Here is the very last word in incubators. 
The device is a Hess incubator, and consists of this 
metal container, mounted on the metal stand or frame. 
This frame does not roll, because, at times, it is desirable 
that the incubator stand at a stated place, where the 
doctor may best study the baby then inside. Inside 
the metal container there is a white painted basket 
of strong wire. Inside this there is the mattress, or 
pillow, enwrapped with rubber sheeting. The big 
purpose of the incubator is to keep the undeveloped 
baby at exactly the proper temperature. This is done 
in an ingenious way. At the upper end of the metal 
shell you have this tube top, like a hot plate for the diet 
kitchen. Into that tube hot water from the taps is 
poured. The tube is then closed; electricity is turned 
on (there is a simple attachment at hand for connecting 
the incubator with the house electric system) ; the ther- 
mometer-gauge is set at the temperature the doctor 
prescribes, and there is an automatic regulating system 
which sees to it that the baby is kept at exactly that 
temperature—and never a fraction of a degree less—all 
the while that it rests inside. As a general rule, tem- 
perature rests at exactly 90 degrees here.” 

We stepped on among the cradles. Then she halted 
again A nurse was taking a youngster for feeding. 

“Here is a rather new device we’ve found of great 


best 
our hostess 
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J KocH 
value with the very wee-est folk she suggested, while 
we watched proceedings. ‘‘It is infinitely better thar 


juggling food into an infant’s mouth with a dropper 
to say nothing of attempting it with a spoon. It is a 
new form of feeder (the Breck) and consists really of just 
an ordinary infant’s bottle of diminutive size At one 
end of the bottle there is a nipple. At the other there 
is a simple rubber bulb. The nurse places the nipple at 
the baby’s lips and instinctively they open rhen she 
bulb very gently, or with such force as she 
may believe necessary, and the food for baby goes squarely 
into the mouth and finds its way to the stomach.” 


presses the 


I noted the babies’ garments “We make those our 
selves Miss Gray continued, “‘ because we find that 
then we can get them just right They are what we 
call ‘ cotton-jackets,’ made of the cotton and just of 


the size to enwrap very thoroughly, and yet not by any 
remote possibility smother the child It is really sur 
prising, once the comfort there is 


you ve come to know 


in these cotton-jackets, that there aren’t more of them 
in use everywhere, and particularly in the case of pre- 
mature boys and girls 

\ bit of an infant was being returned to its wrappings 


its body glistening beneath the flood of light poured by 
the electrolier Something else we believe in, and that 
isn't country over. Someday 
every just that to her babes It 
is what we call giving the olive oil treatment. Once 
each day we take all the tiny, weaker, less robust babies 
of olive oil from the container for each 
them a sponge bath or complet 
oil We work it into the skin 
just as much then we wipe it off, but we do 
not wipe the child completely dry. Instead, we wrap him 
up and return him to his cradle, and they do thrive as a 
result 

The dis that followed, as our mentor led to 
still other cradles, brought us to the subject of washing 
the all-but-new-born babe—the sickly, delicate infant 
particularly 

\t the Good Samaritan Hospital, it appears, the baby 
sponge has all but vanished. Instead a very thin gauze 
is in use as more sanitary and serviceable 

The mild spring breeze played through, not the windows 
but the transoms; for a transom-ventilating system 
to admit the outer air of nights until real summer comes 
is found to be the more preferable here. It made one 
think of summer ahead, and we wondered what they did 
for these very wee folk when the very hot weather did 
come ; 95, 98, sometimes 100 degrees, is nothing exceptional 
for Cincinnati Electric fans, however, were nowhere 
in view; the thick walls of the hospital kept things cool 
enough; besides, the nurses were agreed that very small 
youngsters do not mind the heat. 

From electric fans to electric cradles is, of course, no 


over ibiquitous the 


mother will be doing 


we take an oun 
ot them 
rub-down 


and we give 


that 
as we dare 


with 


ission 


far cry. Here and there, the country over, indulgent 
mothers have been instituting electric or automatic 
cradles. Baby is swung or rocked to sleep by the electric 


current. When baby ceases gurgling, or stops the 
annoying crying, mother presses the button at the end 
of the wire cord at her bed-side and the cradle comes to 
absolute rest. Let the youngster wake at any other 
time of the night, and again a touch of the button swings 
the cradle fast or slow as the indicator is set. But the 
Good Samaritan Hospital has not instituted such cradles 
They have a type they believe ideal to infant ends, 
consisting of two strong metal frames painted white. 
Between these pedestals, as they are called, there swings 
the basket, of equally white painted metal. Inside this 
there is a coverlet of a white cotton batting. Beneath 
this you will find the mattress, wrapped around by a 
rubber protective covering, also of a delicate shade of 
white. These cradles are still rocked by hand. 


Older children at the hospital are transferred to another 
interesting type of bed, the design of which is the result 
of a most pathetic accident at one of the big hospitals 
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in which Miss Gray served. A child was put to sleep 
by the nurse, who was called for a few moments into the 
hall. When she returned she found that the lad must 
have started a romp, put his head between the metal 
bars that build the crib-side, and unable to extricate 
it when he so desired grew confused and excited and 
choked himself to death between the rods. Ever since 
then Miss Gray has insisted that the bars of the beds shall 
be set only a very few inches apart, so that even the 
wee-est child cannot get more than the top of his head 
between any pair of the rods. Also, she has these baby- 
beds arranged so that the touch of a spring causes the 
entire protective side of the bed to fall till it touches the 
floor, thus making it possible for the doctor to bend 
squarely over the child as he would were it placed on a 
normal bed for adults in the home 

I wondered what brought so many children to the hos- 
pital. She stopped not a moment to weigh her answer : 

“ The race, if it is to go on, must meet the problem of 
malnutrition of its babies,”’ she replied. ‘‘ Unless you've 
served in a children’s ward you've no idea how great is 


this need. The youngest malnutrition cases show 
symptoms at about four or five months. We are not 
considering cases where malnutrition is the result of 


poverty. One can easily tell the symptoms. The baby’s 
face wears a curious, unmistakeable, emaciate and oldish 
expression; the curious wistful thinness one often finds 
in the faces of the very aged, particularly when hunger 
pinches The skin of the body generally is withered and 
distinctly dry. The temperature is sub-normal. The 
baby does not put on flesh, though fed as other babies 
are. But sometimes the baby shows symptoms of 
gastric trouble, and the best of doctors will proceed to 
treat the child for this until convinced he is on the wrong 
track and must seek his point of attack elsewhere 

‘“ When it is realised that a child is under-nourished 
then one after another treatment will be tried Daily, 
just before its bath, it is weighed. The baby should 
gain at least two ounces daily; if it doesn’t, the doctor 
has not found the right food. Again, it will often happen 
that the child will take on four, even five, ounces each 
day for the first day or two of the new diet. This is every 
bit as bad. The procedure must be stopped at once. 
Sooner or later, however, so many are the babies they have 
treated for malnutrition here in Cincinnati, and so pains- 
taking the observations made of exact symptoms, that 
we do come to know what the stated child will require. 
Then, given this, Master Baby will often demand four 
or five weeks of such a diet to bring him right. 

“As a general thing, once the baby’s proper diet ¢s 
found, the child, usually four or five months old, is fed 
every three, or at least four, hours throughout the waking 
day. Each feeding is a three or four ounce diet; the food 
must always be diluted very liberally with water, and 
given in a bottle. In addition, these children are given a 
very liberal amount of rich orange-juice at least daily 
Almost invariably they thrive; then they prosper; then 
come back to normal. This includes many cases in 
which the best of specialists are apt to give up hope.” 

Miss Gray tells of a nine-months child weighing only 
five pounds. That baby had been pampered in the 
home, with the result that improper feeding brought it 
at last to death’s door. To-day it is out and about, 
well and normal and happy ! 

Cases of malnutrition are so frequent as to be note- 
worthy up to four, and even five, years of age. Mainu- 
trition may mean over-nutrition. Children of more 
advanced years will be fed at home with seven or eight 
ounces of whatever food may be discovered to fit them 
best three and four times each day, between meals; 
all this in addition to the meals themselves. Again, 
care is taken to see to it that the child obtains not only 
his fair share, but an abundance of sleep 

Thus, too, is the premature child brought back to 
normal—a super-abundance of sleep; food as often as the 
doctors may consider right. As a rule, babies of that 


sort are now given a condensed milk diet graduated to 
special needs, but consisting, as a rule, of a teaspoonful 
of the milk-food to an ounce of pure water. 
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So the kiddies young and the kiddie old are brought to 
the physical state they should attain as a result of over- 
coming malnutrition. Miss Gray is a great believer in 
toys for the sick-room, but rattles, coloured celluloid 
rattles especially 

Colic, Miss Gray states, remains the big misery of Anglo- 
Saxon childhood. For older children she clings still to 
paregoric, but with the smaller folk a soda-irrigation of the 
bowels is being prescribed. Flannel bands or chest- 
protectors are not used, not even in pneumonia cases 

The hospital employs the medicine-dropper for infants, 
as being far preferable to the spoon, the 
meuicine to be given is thus inserted squarely within the 
baby’s mouth 

The mother or relative meets the doctor and nurse a 
day or so before the child’s dismissal to learn how that 
child should be looked after to meet the needs of his 
specific constitution 


since 


HAIR TREATMENT AND THE BRAIN. 


Ridicule has been unsparingly directed against the 
belief that a medicament applied to the surface of the 
body will have an effect interiorly. Countless tilters 
against the use of cosmetics have said that what is applied 
to the surface never finds an entry to the substance of 
the tissues, and so for any such purpose is useless. As 
cold fact, demonstrable daily in the physiological labora- 
tory and the practice of medicine, those who gibe are 
quite wrong in their assumption. One simple way of 
proving the systemic action of superficially applied 
drugs is to use belladonna liniment. If this is employed 
liberally, after a variable time depending on quantity 
and frequency, the pupils dilate and the mouth becomes 
dry; these effects always follow the internal use of bella- 
donna; that is to say, belladonna has the same kind of 
action whether used inwardly or outwardly. That the 
results are not due to accidental contact of the drug 
with the eyes or lips is shown by the fact that they are 
brought about when belladonna is applied liberally and 
persistently to the feet by a second person 

It is convenient to cite belladonna, but it is equally 
true that the local use of many other drugs may be 
followed by constitutional symptoms. When a drug has 
an action on the brain, and it is applied outwardly, the 
effect is more rapid, and is greater in direct proportion 
to the nearness of the application to the brain. To instance 
this: an opium preparation used for the scalp would 
have a more speedy and powerful effect on the brain 
than when applied to the feet. As the scalp is such a 
direct avenue to the brain one cannot regard as con- 
stitutionally negligible the character of things applied 
us cosmetics. A case occurred recently in which a woman 
had used for the hair a domestic restorer comprising two 
lotions, one of which contained iron; its use produced 
intense headache and giddiness 

Evidence is not lacking that many cases of obscure 
brain and nerve trouble are due to the local use of drugs 
rhis is not to say that all hair restorers should be banned, 
but that they should be chosen with care, and that any 


constitutional upset should lead to a consultation—and 
perfect candour—with a medical practitioner. 
It should be understood that a “ hair food’’ when 


worthy the name does not contain any poison whatever 
and is free from every kind of “‘ drug.’’ It contains only 
that which nourishes the hair, by being taken up and 
transformed into hair substance 

** PHYSIOLOGIST.” 


Chelsea Hospital for Women is making an appeal for 
funds for its various extensions. Patients are now taken 
at £5 5s. weekly and very moderate fees for operations. 
Wireless has been installed in all the wards and in the 
sitting-rooms at the new Nurses’ Home through the 
Wireless for Hospitals Fund. The Convalescent Home 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea is being enlarged and improved. 

Communion with the good is friendship’s root, 
That dieth not until our death.— Bhartrihari. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF A UNIFORM. 


F you go through a crowded street in mufti, you are 
| simply one of a crowd, but the wearing of a uniform 
singles you out for special attention At least, that 
is my experience 
My duties as an Infant Welfare Worker take me every 
morning through one of the busiest open air markets 
of the East End It’s the quickest way to my head- 
quarters in one of London's poorest n¢ ighbourhoods 
When I emerge from the station I am immediately 
confronted with a medley of stalls where every type of 
article of food or clothing is displayed The street is 
fairly narrow and it is only possible to go at a slow pace 
constantly being held up by traffic 
‘“* Now Miss, buy a bit o’ nice juicy steak this morning,! 
says a saucy butcher’s boy I shake my head, thinking 
that nothing on earth would persuade me to eat anything 
that has been displayed in that open road, a “ happy 
hunting ground ”’ for flies and other insects 
‘ Now then, lydies, come along, all the best at « he apest 
prices ’’ I hear him bawling to the tired-looking women 
come out to buy their “ haporths.’’ ‘‘ Now then, Ma, 
you wait yer turn. Can’t serve yer all at once,’’ as one 
woman pushes forward to the stall 
The noise is indescribable, youths with lusty voices 
old bearded men with squeaky notes, calling out their 
wares. A strong, hefty woman is yelling lermaters 
Tuppence ‘arf a pound.”’ Pertaters, all the best in 
the market.’’ Every street corner has its stand: lemons, 
kippers, kettles, brushes, drawing books for children, 
silk stockings for the “ flappers A man with a wooden 
leg is grinding out “‘ Yes, we have no bananas” on an 
asthmatical old organ, but quickly changes to ‘* Lead 
Kindly Light ’’ as he sees a clerical collar. A bearded, 
heavy-looking Son of Israel is holding up a pair of intimate 
garments not intended for male wear, requesting the girls 
to come and buy. Islip on a banana skin and almost fall 
over a dog on a leash, getting mixed up with the onions 
and cabbages on a stall 
"Urt yerself, Miss ? ’’ says a kindly woman, removing 
a wisp of gingery hair from her face ’ Her stockings are 
odd ones, and shoes several sizes too large. She attempts 
to remove a mud stain from my coat with her grimy apron 
I assure her I am not hurt, and thanking her hear 
muttered comments as I pass on—‘‘ Shouldn't know 
what to do without them ‘ nusses,’ though they are 
particler. One used to come and bandage my ‘arricot 
veins,” made me bath regler she did ...... " her voice 
trails away in the distance 
“Here’s a pansy, Miss’’ says a middle-aged, half 
starved looking man holding a lovely clump of purple 
pansies in front of me Oh, no thanks ’”’ I say hastily 
‘I ain’t asking ver to buy, Miss. This was to be a 
present.’” How could I refuse But I haven't any 
where to put them They'll crush in my bag.” “ You 
wait a bit ’’ he says knowingly He packs them snugly 
in a cardboard box I always has a tender spot for 
nusses, saved my life, they did, when I was in the ’orspital 
with the pewmonia. ‘ Pansies for thoughts’’’ he says 
with a roguish twinkle. I encounter the gaze of a buriy 
policeman. He smiles, too I press on again, to be held 
up by a number of women round a “ cat’s meat ”’ stall 
pussy must have her penn’orth, too. I catch a few words 
of their conversation—‘‘ an’ two of ’em, ’an fine lads 
they are. The nuss was with ‘er all night, but what 
she'll do with ’er husband out 'o work and seven little 
‘uns....”’ It seems like criticising the Almighty, but twins 
always come to the houses already unable to feed their 
number. What hardships and sorrow their faces speak of 
-the struggles of making ends meet, constant toiland the 
bringing up ofafamily. The only break in the monotony 
is the ‘‘tuppenny’”’ seat at the pictures and the hour 
at the weekly Mothers’ Meeting where they can rest 
their weary bodies on comfortable chairs 7 
Though saddened by the poverty and squalor, I always 
feel glad to think that a nurse’s uniform brings to them 
thoughts of comfort and help. 





In mufti one is jostled with the crowd, but in the poorest 
neighbourhoods, in uniform, bus conductors, policemen, 
stall holders, all show that respect and kindliness which 
shows that the nursing profession is still recognised as 
that of the Helping Hand 

C.M.S 


A DICKENS RAMBLE. 

Off-duty time can be well and profitably spent in the 
by-wavs of London if one only knows where to go and 
how to get there quickly 

London Bridge is easily reached, and from there a most 
interesting time may be spent with Little Dorrit, to 
my mind one of the most lovable portraits in the Dickens 
gallery 

Wandering round in that neighbourhood, we entered 
the old churchyard of St. George’s, and had a chat with 
the gardener, who showed us the tablet in the garden 
referring to the birthplace of little Dorrit We followed 
his instructions and turned into High Street, thence into 
Angel Court, took a wrong turning, and found ourselves 
at a factory door, éxplaine d that we would like to see little 
Dorrit’s garret, and were very kindly taken through 
what was once Marshalsea Prison, the original walls 
of which still stand 

To reach the garret we had to re-trace our steps along 
the old prison passage to the entrance of the court, and 
here we entered a portion of the prison now used by a 
firm of printers, and by courteous permission we were 
taken up flights of stairs, the last almost perpendicular; 
our guide unlocked‘the garret door, and we entered, with 
reverence, the tiny. place. One could picture the scene 
so vividly described \ garret, and a Marshalsea garret, 
without compromise, was little Dorrit’s room Beauti- 
fully kept, it was ugly in itself and had little but cleanliness 
and air to set it off; for what embellishment she had ever 
been able to buy had gone to her father’s room How- 
beit, for this poor place she showed an increasing love; 
and to sit in it alone became her favourite rest.’ 

The door was carefully locked again, for the room is kept 
sacred, and we thought it so nice of the firm to do this; 
the hum of machinery is heard everywhere else 

In St. George’s Church, near by, little Dorrit was 
christened, married, and spent, in the vestry, the night 
when she was locked out of the prison She was buried 
in the church (one of Christopher Wren’s) in front of the 
vestry door 


THE PILGRIM’S SONG. 

When death is drawing near 

When the heart shrinks in fear 
And thy limbs fail 

rhen raise thy hands and pray 

To Him Who smooths thy way 
rhrough the dark vale 


See’st thou the eastern dawn 

Hear’st thou in the red morn 
rhe Angels’ song 

Oh lift thy drooping head, 

Thou who in gloom and dread 
Hast lain so long 


Death comes to set thee free 
Oh, meet him cheerily 
As thy true friend 
And all thy tears shall cease, 
And in eternal peace 
[hy penance end 
From Sintram. 


A few hours before his death Father Russell dictated 
the following to appear with the Pilgrim’s Song in 
Misericordia: ‘“‘I loved that hymn and the little book 
from which it came. I loved it in my nineteenth year, 
and I have loved it ever since—the rest explains itself.’’ 
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GENERAL NURSING COUNCIL FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Sir Wilmot Herringham, M.D., the Chairman, presided 
over the ordinary monthly meeting held on Friday of last 
week at the offices of the Council in Portland Place. 
The Rev. G. B. Cronshaw, Miss Price, Miss Wilson, Sir 
Jenner Verrall, M.D., and Miss Cowlin wrote regretting 
inability to be present 

R.S.1. Meeting. 

The acceptance or otherwise of an invitation from the 
Royal Sanitary Institute to a meeting in July next was 
postponed until the January Council meeting, Miss Cox- 
Davies and the Hon. Mrs. Eustace Hills having drawn 
attention to a resolution of the Council concerning invi- 
tations such as that just received passed some years ago. 
The resolution, it was stated, would be looked into and 
forthcoming when the matter was again considered 
Miss Musson expressed the opinion that one of the 
delegates from the Council, if the Council accepted the 
invitation, should be a trained nurse 


Sylabuses at Reduced Prices. 
Where copies of the various syllabuses of the Council are 
ordered in bulk it was agreed that they should be sold 
at 5s. for 12 copies or £1 for 50 copies, post free 


The Housing Committee. 

This Committee, appointed by the Council on February 
15th of last year, was dissolved on November 9th, 1925, 
and any matter pertaining to the house will in future be 
considered by the General Purposes Committee for 
recommendation to the Finance Committee, 


Progress of Registration. 

Of the 55,277 applications for registration from existing 
and intermediate nurses up to December 5th, 51,916 
have been approved, 1,055 declared ineligible and 1,016 
withdrawn, leaving 1,290 still to be dealt with; 674 were 
approved at the meeting. So far 1,187 applications for 
registration by examination have been received; of that 
number 997 have passed (11 under age), and 190 have 
failed. All the eligible applications in this class have 
been approved. 

Hospitals Approved. 

The following Training Schools were added to the list : 
Cameron Hospital (in association with Howbeck In- 
firmary), West Hartlepool, under Section 1 (3); Pem- 
brokeshire County War Memorial Hospital, Haverford- 
west (in affiliation with Swansea General and Eye 
Hospital) under Section 1 (2); Tilbury Hospital (pro- 
visionally) as complete until December 3lst, 1926; the 
provisional approval of Hartlepools Hospital and High- 
field Hospital, Sunderland, was extended for another six 
months (to June 30th, 1926). 


The Disciplinary Committee. 

A report of this Committee which contains a recom- 
mendation to the effect that a prima facie case had been 
made out for the removal of a registered nurse convicted 
of theft from the Registrar was dealt with in camera. 
The Chairman intimated that any evidence in these cases 
should be given publicly, the Council afterwards deliber- 
ating upon it in private. In this case the defendant did 
not appear and no evidence was tendered on her behalf. 
The Chairman announced that the Council’s decision 
would be communicated to the Press. 


Nurses for Mental Defeetives and Registration. 

The Mental Nursing Committee, in a report presented 
by its Chairman, Dr. Bedford Pierce, stated that it had 
considered the reports of three members of the Council who 
had visited two institutions for mental defectives, in the 
course of which it was pointed out that no effective training 
in sick nursing was available, as in that type of institution 
the.great majority of the patients were able-bodied. The 
Committee was of opinion that nurses in many institutions 
for mental defectives could not be properly prepared to 
enter for the Preliminary Examination as at present con- 
ducted, and in order that they might be registered under 
Rule 3 (2) it would seem necessary that special arrange- 
ments for their examination should be made and that 
before drafting new regulations a conference of persons 
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interested should be called by the Council. Accordingly 
the Committee recommended “ that early in the New Year 
the Council call a conference of representatives of the 
leading institutions for mental defectives and others 
interested in the subject to consider the training and 
examination of persons engaged in the nursing of mental 
defectives.” 

Dr. Bedford Pierce said the Council was not favourably 
situated with regard to persons engaged in the nursing of 
mental defectives. They had hoped to obtain assistance 
from a committee appointed by the Medico-Psychological 
Association, but that Committee had not reported. 

The Chairman said the report of the Committee and the 
recommendation raised a very important point. There 
had been a long letter on that very subject from the 
London County Council. They said quite truly that the 
Council’s regulations for mental training required that 
a nurse should be trained for a certain period in bedside 
nursing. They said that for mental defectives bedside 
nursing was not required. The point for the Council to 
decide was whether such persons might enter into the 
definition of sick nurses at all. He thought that required 
to be very carefully considered before the Council came to 
a decision. The nurse of the mental defective was more 
of an attendant than a nurse, and the question arose az to 
whether the Council should register such cases. 

Dr. Bedford Pierce said that Section 2 (c) of the Act 
laid it down that there should be a supplementary part of 
the Register containing the names of nurses trained in the 
nursing and care of persons suffering from mental diseases 
That being so they were obliged to provide for the regis- 
tration of nurses for mental defectives. 

The Chairman :—“ Possibly.”’ 

In reply to Dr. Goodall, Dr. Bedford Pierce said that in 
very few institutions for mental defectives were there any 
sick wards. In some of the very large institutions there 
might be a certain amount of sick training, but even one 
of the very largest had been visited and there it was found 
that the training as regards sickness was exceedingly 
inadequate. The whole thing required very careful con- 
sideration, and that was why they proposed to call the 
conference. 

The Committees recommendation was agreed to. 

Mental Nurses’ Syllabus. 

The Council agreed that the alteration in the Exam- 
ination Syllabus for the Preliminary Examination passed 
last April should be incorporated in the Examination 
Syllabus for Mental Nurses, and that all mental hospitals 
be informed of the change. 


The Oifice. 

During November the General Purposes Committee 
reported 7,010 letters were received; 13,614 despatched ; 
140 interviews had taken place and 178 permits issued 
for uniform. 


Registered Uniform Makers. 

The following were authorised to make the Registered 
uniform :—Mr. J. Cross (Hyde), Mr. R. McCulloch (Hull), 
Mr. W. Ringrose (Manchester); Messrs. Rosenthal (Liver- 
pool) ; Messrs. Wallis (Holborn Circus, London); Mr. H. E. 
Wilkinson (Nottingham); Mr. O. Wood (Leeds); and 
Mr. G. Losner (Hammersmith Road, London). 

After sitting in camera to deal with the Disciplinary 
Committee’s report and to consider applications for regis- 
tration, the Council adjourned until after the Christmas 
holidays. 


Owing to a printer’s error the sum taken at the Cavell 
Home at West Norwood was stated to be £87, this should 
have been £17. Miss M. Foreman wishes to thank the 
many nurses who so kindly sent needlework and postal 
orders to help the sale. 

The pretty photograph of nurses ‘“‘ Decorating the Wards 
at Carsharlton,’’ published last week, was taken by 
Photopress. 
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NERVOUS 


OME essentials for the attainment of nervous and 

S mental health, said Dr. Helen Boyle in an 

informal and helpful address at the Roya! 

Institute of Public Health, London, were happiness, 

satisfactory development in which religion often played 
a part, and a sense of humour. 


Individual attainment implied a good adjustment to 
life, and the ability to maintain it. The former depen- 
ded on our response to claims made upon us, or, 
alternatively, on our power to force our environment 
into harmony with our individuality, but adaptability, 
so highly praised, should not be extended to unreason- 
able or unlawful demands. Adjustment began with and 
lasted throughout our lives. An efficient nurse could 
modify even an infant’s habits within a fortnight. The 
child who never cried was the abnormal and probably 
delicate one; for the healthy infant’s persistent noise 
procured him his desired comforts. The average adult 
was less easy to satisfy. He desired not merely peace, 
harmony and comfort, but far more; he sought the 
reason for his existence. 

A boy or girl leaving school often developed nervous 
symptoms, melancholia, and disturbed sleep. Preparing 
for life all these years, expecting great things, a girl 
was perhaps thrown back on district visiting, arranging 
flowers, and trivialities ; and mental stress or disturbance 
amid material comforts ensued. These boys and girls 
needed an adjustment, not merely to the herd, but to the 
ego, neglected in most schools, where the time-table 
conceded only one half-hour weekly to pupils’ own 
disposal. 

Goethe said that the spirit developed in silence, but 
character in the vortex of the world. It was not normal 
to remain unhappy for any length of time; such a condi- 
tion implied maladjustment to life, a mental system out 
of gear. 

The seeds of our nervous and mental health were 
sown in youth, and in England, children were rarely 
taught to adjust themselves to sleep. The bedroom was 
a fetish, consecrated solely to sleep, and you might 
sleep nowhere else, yet a child should be trained to 
sleep on a table, a chair, anywhere, and anyhow, even 
during noise. Cots were not essential. An infant 
could sleep in a drawer, a bath, or a basket just as 
soundly. 

It was a great art to give adaptations (suggestions) to 
another; but these must be selected or modified to suit 
the case. An invitation to the finest Queen’s Hall con- 
cert to a person lacking in the music sense was purpose- 
less. Give a child only agreeable associations in nature, 
or art; give him ten minutes in a gallery looking at 
pictures of his own choosing, instead of hours of weari- 
some inspection of works of art. Overfatiguing 
marches on hot dusty roads did not encourage love of 
the country. Contrary to popular advice, country 
life for “nerves,” the highly nervous cases did not 
adjust well to the country; fatigued cases, on the other 
hand, benefited. You could only take from the country 
what you brought it. “ You must make the song,’’ as 
Meredith wrote. 

Among wrong adjustments to life was fantasy, when 
it could not be carried into life. If a boy craved to be 
a great hunter, let the mother encourage him with make- 
believe and games; when older, he might enter the Indian 
or Colonial army. The boy who had no real mother 
or playfellow to understand him took to solitary day- 
dreaming, a dangerous habit; in dreams of kinghood, of 
jewels, of dainty food, he often dreamt his life away. 

School classes of 40 or more pupils were a mistake 
for the quiet dreamy boy was neglected; the alert un- 
ruly, kicking one, well able to hold his own in life, 
received the attention and reprimand. The former 
should be put to garden work. 





| 
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AND MENTAL HEALTH. 


We all had some maladjustments, forgettings and 
mannerisms The inferiority complex might become 
paranoic, developing into permanent delusions of per- 


secutions, or a deep grudge against the world; in reality, 


the grudge was the individual's own. “ Swelled head” 
was sometimes a cover for the inferiority complex 
It implied, “ I dare not look at my real self. The world 
is against me, so J] shall get out of it what I can.” 


Criminals developed from this type of mentality. Over- 
emphasised inferiority shown by melancholy or by apathy, 
the ‘ what-is-the-use-of-trying-any-further” attitude, 
was a worse extreme than “swelled head.’ Some 
persons compensated for their inferiority by a fantasy 
in some other direction, ¢.g., that they were singled out 
by God in some wa) Why should not 
facts regarding insanity be made known? England had 
immense courage, but little imagination, and perhaps 
worked best when startled or frightened by statistics 
In January, 1923, admissions to mental hospitals had 
totalled 130,334; mental defectives numbered 35,413, 
1,840 prisoners had to be mentally examined; 134 were 
certified insane when sentenced. There was also a 
large army of sufferers from various phobias; 3,949 
committed suicide; 1,461 attempted suicide, when per- 
haps help and sympathy might have saved them; some 
became vagrants and_ alcoholics Hospitals were 
required for cases of encephalitis lethargica, which had 
probably gone unrecognised for many years. Medical 
students needed more efficient training in nervous and 
mental disorders. 

The National Council for Mental Hygiene was 
working well in America, Australia, France, Holland 
and Belgium, but much remained to be done for the 
timely recognition and treatment of nervous and mental 
diseases. We must not forget that the highly intellec- 
tual and the supersensitive individuals were in danger 
of breakdowns and neurotic disorders from which the 
mentally defective were exempt. 


special 


CONTRACT. 


before Judge Scully, 
Wimbledon, sued M 


£20 for damages for 


ALLEGED BREACH OF 


At Marylebone County Court, 
Miss Florence Rhodes Hogan 
Abrahams, Golders Green, for 
alleged breach of contract. 

The case for the plaintiff, described as a registered mid- 
wife, was that in December defendant's wife engaged her 
for a maternity case in June at 3} guineas weekly, board 
and lodging for five that later defendant wrote 
that she and her husband thoughtit would be better for het 
to go to a nursing home; by this time she had refused two 
Mr. Abrahams admitted the engage- 
ment, but not for a definite pericd. The nurse in reply to 
him said she took general, but not fever cases. The 
defendant’s wife said that no definite period was men- 
tioned, and that when her required plaintiff's 
service plaintiff sent a telephone message that she was 
engaged in an operation; it transpired that the case was 
that of her mother; defendant broke the contract because 
he thought plaintiff might treat him in the same way. 
The judge asked the nurse why she did not say it was 
her mother’s case as that would have made all the 
difference. The nurse said the message was that she 
could not go but that she would keep her engagement on 
the date appointed. The judge, remarking that plaintiff 
was a general nurse and not a maternity nurse, gave 
judgment on her behalf against defendant for ten guineas, 
with costs. 


weeks 


other engagements 


sister 


“* T have heard it said that in a State system of hospitals 
surgeons would be like income tax inspectors and nurses 
like Post Office clerks.’-— Sir William Collins. 
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THE NURSES’ FUND FOR NURSES. 

Our Fund gets a good lift this week, owing to 
the splendid energy of the London Branch of the 
College of Nursing. By the ‘“ Jumbles”’ sent by 
members and their friends, no less than £30 4s. 6d. 
was raised in an afternoon, a fine result for which 
we offer our most grateful thanks to Miss Bompas 
and her helpers and all the members. 

We offer grateful thanks to several readers who 
have sent clothes. These are sent off where most 
needed. We can always use clothes, and for 
some of our elderly nurses large warm things 
are most useful: perhaps nurses would tell 
elderly patients about this. Many of our cases, 
several of them “outsize”’ are really suffering 
from want of warm garments. 

Nurse, age 60, State registered, excellent testimonials, 
seeks post as caretaker or light work in small institution. 
Would like unfurnished room and small salary. Letters, 
S.C., c.o. Nurses’ Fund for Nurses 


Nurse, in country cottage (Glos.), offers room and food 


to another nurse for 18s. No attendance. Write T.M., 
c.o. Nurses’ Fund for Nurses 
Objects. 


(1) To provide poor, elderly or disabled nurses, fully, 
partially or specially trained, with any form of help con- 
sidered necessary by the Committee; (2) to establish a 
Home for such nurses. 

All subscriptions, letters and applications for collecting 
cards to be addressed: The Hon. Secretary, Nurses’ 


Fund for Nurses, c.o. THE NursinG TIMEs, St. Martin’s 
Street, London, W.C.2. Cheques and postal orders to be 
made payable to ‘‘ Nurses’ Fund for Nurses.” 


Donations. 


A.G. (Inverness) 
Miss H. G. Thompson, S.C roydon 


-—hS = 


* Anon,”’ Guildford ies can 0 0 
Matron, Medical and Nursing Staff, Western 

Hospital, S.W.6 ‘ ee ie ome 5.60 (OO 
Miss Lete, We llingtonbridge hike ose 6 
W.A.J., Queen’s Nurse, Anglesey = feel 2 6 
Per Miss Bompas, result of London Branch 


of the College of Nursing Rummage Sale 
Superintendent Nurse Lewis, staff'and many 


friends, The Infirmary, Archid, Sandbach 5 6 0 
Miss M. Somers, the School Clinic, Shotten, 
nr. Chester 2 6 
* Anon ”’ 10 O 
The Mayor of Stepney Y ese 5 0 
Miss Milton, Albemarle Court Hotel 10 0 
G.V. and Friend . eee 2 6 
Miss Jeffries, Rotson Maternity ‘Home, ’ Stock- 
ton-on-Tees.... aoe ‘Sx nes on 7 0 
£46 14 6 
Already acknowledg_.d 414 3 6 
£460 18 0 


M.A.B. NOTES. 


A letter has been received from the matrons of all the 
branches of the Board’s service, asking for a reconsider- 
ation of their salaries. 

At the ordinary, monthly meeting of the Board held 
last week the medals won by probationers in the infectious 
hospitals and at Queen Mary's Hospital for Children, as 
the result of examinations held in October, were presented 
by the Chairman. The names of the winners are: 
Infectious Hospitals Service, Gold Medal, E. E. Smith. 
Silver Medal, J. M. Bunning; Bronze Medal, M. L. Knee; 
All three medallists come from the Grove Hospital. 
Queen Mary’s Hospital, Silver Medal, Winifred Henderson. 
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JOINT COUNCIL, N. IRELAND. 


A meeting of the Joint Nursing and Midwives’ Council 
for Northern Ireland was held on Tuesday (15th), at 
118, Great Victoria Street, Belfast, the following members 
being present :—Lt.-Col. Dawson (Chair) ; Misses Campbell, 
Douglas and Gawley, and Dr. W. Calwell 

Among the correspondence dealt with was a letter from 
the G.N.C. of England and Wales, notifying their approval 
of an arrangement by which from January Ist, 1926, a fee 
of 10s. 6d. will be charged for admission to any part of 
their Register of Nurses registered in Scotland or Northern 
Ireland respectively. 

The reports of the Finance 
were received and adopted 

The Nurses’ Certificate of Registration was passed 
final form. 

It was directed that advertisements for Examiners in 
Midwifery for 1926 should be issued. The dates of the 
Midwives’ Examination for 1926 were fixed as the second 
Tuesday and Wednesday of February, June and October, 
and that of the special examination as April 27th and 28th. 

Applications for gegistration were considered 


and Uniform Committees 


in 


IRISH SCHOOLS NURSE. 


Some time ago we noted in our columns the appoint- 
ment of a Government schools nurse and also that of 
a schools doctor for the city of Cork. We now learn 
from our Cork correspondent that the scheme, inaugurated 
more than a year ago, has proved a great success. Nurse 
O’Connell, the first and hitherto only nurse appointed 
by the Irish Free State, continues to do excellent 
work amongst the children of the Cork schools. The 
school children’s clinic is now firmly established; here 
the children are treated for minor ailments, special 
attention being given to the care of the eyes, teeth and 
throat, and arrangements have been made with the 
hospitals to attend to the more serious cases. About 
100 school children per week are treated at the clinic 
by the schools doctor, attended by Nurse O’Connell. 
The nurse also visits, when possible, the children in their 
own homes, but owing to the great pressure of work, 
home visiting can only be rarely accomplished. However, 
the Government is seriously considering the extension 
of this scheme, and it is hoped that a second school 


nurse will soon be appointed. 

















PADDINGTON INFIRMARY : THE MATRON (Miss CoPEMAN) 


AND HER NuRSES STIRRING THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 
On December 9th the Henry Herbert Wills Nurses 


Home at Bristol Royal Infirmary was opened by Dame 
Mary Monica Wills. After the opening ceremony and 
dedication by Bishop Clifford, the Duchess of Beaufort 
presented a gold medal to Miss Baillie for 25 years’ 
service; gold medals to Nurses Giddings and Benjafield; 
and silver medals to Nurses Coles and Good. 
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GERMOLENE 


THE ASEPTIC DRESSING. 


A Preparation of the Highest 
Prestige. 
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IN ALL DESIGN 11A2 


\ BENDUBLE 


























ointment, but it possesses the highest possible 
degree of sterilising and bactericidal qualities 
Quick cleansing of wounds and diseased or sep- 
tic skin tissue is affected without drastic or 
corrosive antiseptic action. The application 
leads to the immediate reduction of inflamed 
conditions, and the removal of pus, dirt, or any 
foreign element that might suggest the possi- 
bility of septic complications. Rapid granula- 
tion and perfect healing is also accomplished. 


It is a pleasure to employ GERMOLENE, be- 
cause of its mechanical perfection. The excel- 
lent ingredients are milled to microscopic fine- 
ness, and are blended in a creamy pore-search- 
ing base. The use of GERMOLENE implies 
such soothing and comforting influence that 
the patient is as highly gratified as the practi- 
tioner because of the immediate relief he 
experiences from pain and irritation. 


The manufacturers will gladly send a gener- 
ous sample supply of GERMOLENE to mem- 
bers of the medical profession, hospitals and 
school clinics, and to nurses on receipt of their 
professional cards. 


Soothes at a Touch! 


The Aseptic Skin Dressing 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 

Of Chemists throughout the British Empire 

Prices in United Kingdom 1/8 & 3/- per Tin 


Sole Disiributors 


The Veno Drug Co., Ltd. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 
MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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Real Glace Kid 


Splendid Cleansing and | SIZES 

Sterilising Agent. | —_—- REAL GLACE 
and KID 
_— ; , : W 
| ERMOLENE, the Aseptic Skin Dressing, — 

has won its way into the regard of hun- MEDIUM & 1 1 yg 

dreds of medical practitioners and nursés, be- HYCIENIC 
cause it is not merely a mechanically perfect Shapes. POST FREE 





Thousands of nurses have made their duties 
lighter and more pleasant by changing ‘over 
from ordinary ward shoes to Benduble Ward 
Shoes. Benduble Ward Shoes are different. 
They are made specially for nurses. The 
special Benduble soles are so constructed that 
they yield easily and naturally with every step 
—the muscles and arch of the foot have none 
of the resistance which ordinary soles offer, 
and which make your feet and nerves ever 
so tired after a day’s duties. 

Wear Benduble Ward Shoes and be happy. 
There's a pair that will suit your require- 
ments exactly. Will you come in and see 


how wonderfully comfortable they are ? 





Design 11A8. Design 11A5. 
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REDUCED PRICES 


Owing to lowered costs of production, we have pleasure 
in announcing tha the prices of all Benduble Foo wear have 
been correspondingly reduced, These prices are allshown 


inthe NEW ILLUSTRATED 


BENDUBLE FOOTWEAR BOOKLET 


which we will gladly send to you Post Free! Write for it 
to-day, It makes shopping by post as easy and as s tisfac- 
tory as a personal visit. 








Benduble —. T.), 


145, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


Co. 


(ist Floor.) 
Hours 9 to 5.45. 


Opposite Bourne & Hollingsworth. 
Saturdays, 12 45. 





It is well to mention “The Nursing Times” when answering its Advertisements. 
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Q.V.J.I. 
Appointments and transfers:—Miss Isobel Moister 


ig appointed to Huddersfield (general) as senior nurse; 
Miss Norah G. Drewe to Headington; Miss Margaret L. 
Foord-Kelcey to Oxford; Miss Lucy Gough to Twicken- 
ham ; Miss Anna Lowe to Bedford; Miss Frances A. Bishop 
to Chalfont St. Peter. 


COLLEGE OF NURSING. 
Llanelly Sub-Branch. 


On December 10th the new Clubroom was opened by 
Miss Scovell, Matron, Swansea Hospital. Over 60 nurses 
from all parts of Carmarthenshire were present and many 
doctors. Miss Scovell said she was old fashioned enough 
to consider the nurse not the equal of the doctor, but his 
hand-maiden, and that it had long beennecessary for the 
profession to be a united body, as the medical profession 
and others were, in order to strengthen their efforts to 
raise the standard of nursing in all its branches 








BONCHURCH HOME OF REST. 


[he proceeds of the sale of work on December 10th 
for the Home of Rest for Nurses, Sea Side Cottage, 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight, will amount to over £80 
Miss Wyatt and Miss Burgess gratefully thank all who 
helped to make this annual sale such a success. 


HOW NURSES HELP. 

The sisters and nurses of Walsall General Hospital are 
obtaining funds for their stall at a hospital bazaar in 
the New Year. By a jumble sale in the out-patients’ 
department, when a penny was charged for admission, and 
25 sisters and nurses were in attendance, in less than an 
hour £22 was made. 


VACANCIES. 


A matron is required for the Infectious Diseases Hos- 
pitals, Swansea, and the Hertford County Hospital, 
Hertford; six nursing sisters for Patna General Hospital 
under the Government of Bihar and Orissa, India; a 
sister-tutor, Wellhouse Hospital, Barnet; an assistant 
matron for Inverness District Asylum; health visitors 
for Clitheroe, Shropshire, Brighton and Erith. Full 
particulars of these and many other vacancies for sisters, 
staff nurses and probationers will be found in our 
advertisement pages 

THE NEW YEAR. 
Christ in thy heart as the New Year dawns, 
There still as its days unfold, 
Christ in thy life as the months roll on, 
And the New Year becomes the Old 


Take heart of grace for the year to come, 
Then art thou strong indeed; 
For what is grace but the power of God 
Sent down to meet man’s need ? 
—M.W. Wood. 


*FRET NOT THYSELF.” 
The little sharp vexations, 

And the briars that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the Helper 

Who has never failed us yet ? 
Tell Him about the heartache, 

And tell Him the longings too; 
Tell Him the baffled purpose, 

When we scarce know what to do, 
Then, leaving all our weakness 

With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 

And carry away the song. 

—Phillips Brooks. 
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LECTURES FOR MISSIONARIES. 


Nurses going to the mission field probably know 
already of the lectures on Thursday afternoons at the 
School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, London, 
E.C., on language problems, current problems in China 
and India, Confucianism and Buddhism and the practice 
of teaching. Another course for women missionaries 
on moral hygiene in the mission field will be given at 
the S.P.G. House, 15, Tufton Street, Westminster, on 
January 18th, 19th and 20th by Miss J. E. Higson 
(Warden of the Josephine Butler Memorial House, 
Liverpool), Mrs. Edward Bickersteth (formerly a mis- 
sionary of the S.P.G. in Japan) in the chair. A fee of 
5s. is charged to cover expenses, and a few tickets are 
available for women missionaries on furlough. Full 
information as to all these lectures may be had from the 
Secretary, Board of Study, 2, Eaton Gate, London, $S.W.1. 


BARGAINS AT BURBERRY’S. 


Burberrys’ slogan for their January sale is “ Great 
value for little money,” and it is certainly lived up to in 
the multitude of bargains they are offering. It is not 
just an opportunity for disposing of cheaply made goods 
at low prices, but, as is Burberrys’ custom, a dispersal of 
the entire stocks of garments accumulated during the 
past year and of others made up from short lengths of 
materials and cloths that it is not intended to repeat this 
year—in other words, a complete clearance of goods that 
would fetch their full value if it were desirablé to hold 
them for that purpose, prior to the arrival of the new 
season’s models and materials. 

Anyone thinking of new clothes and anxious to save 
their pockets will be well advised to write Burberrys’, 
(Haymarket, S.W.1) mentioning THE NursinG Times, for 
a copy of their Sale Catalogue illustrating hundreds of 
bargains for men, women and children. 

The world-famous Burberry Weatherproof, for example, 
is during the sale reduced to 73s. 6d.; ladies’ single and 
double-breasted overcoats in Scotch and Irish homespuns 
have been cut from 9 to 4 guineas. Tailor-made costumes 
are to be had at 64 and 7 guineas; a big saving when one 
remembers that these suits found a ready sale earlier in 
the season at 10 and 12 guineas. 











PACKER’S PINE TAR SOAP. 


The soothing and antiseptic properties of tar need no 
emphasis here. Equally well are nurses acquainted with 
the fact that as mineral preparations can never be 
absorbed by the skin, any innate antiseptic qualities 
operate only on the surface 

We therefore welcome Packer’s Pine Tar Soap, which 
is a purely vegetable preparation free from alkali and 
other injurious ingredients. This soap, which lathers 
perfectly, carries the antiseptic properties of tar into the 
pores, thus really freeing the skin from germs and acting 
as a great protector to health. Its non-irritating char- 
acter makes it especially beneficial for infants. As a 
shampoo, both for children and adults, it is of great 
value on account of its cleansing and stimulating pro- 
perties. Its use keeps the scalp in perfect condition, 
thus ensuring the healthy growth of the hair. 





FOR THE HANDS. 


A delicate faintly scented preparation for the hands— 
Phthalette—has been brought to our notice. It is a 
transparent jelly which rubbed on the skin is immediately 
absorbed, leaving it soft and smooth. The principle is 
one of osmosis, the formation of a fine film, which con- 
sists of minute particles easily absorbed. For nurses it 
should prove of special value, keeping the hands soft and 
smooth and preventing chapping. It may be obtained, 
price Is. 6d. and 3s., from Phthalette, 49, Lime Street, 
London, E.C.3, 
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Facts About Glaxo 


No. 6.—The 


The last step at the Factory in 
New Zealand is the packing of 
Glaxo, still without exposure or 
handling, into 56-lb. paper lined 
tins hermetically sealed. Still 
further to protect the powder, 
each tin is packed separately in 
a well-made case, which serves 
to protect it against possible 
injury in transit. 

But the perfection of detail 
does not end here. Each tin is 
labelled with a code, by means of 
which all the facts concerning its 
manufacture can be elucidated, 
down to the very man in charge 
of the machine on which it was 
made. 


It is here, that the chief 
Chemist in London, and _ his 
staff of analysts, the Research 
Chemist, the Bacteriologist and 
their assistants, come into the 
picture. 

By means of the code and the 
log sheets received from New 
Zealand by every mail, the chief 
Chemist in London checks the 
work of the laboratory in New 
Zealand, and compares _ the 
analytical figures obtained in 
London, with those obtained in 
New Zealand. 


Link 


with London. 


Before packing into the small 
retail containers the Glaxo is 
doubly sifted into enclosed mech 
anical sifters, and then passes 
into an automatic electrically 
operated weighing machine. 
This is totally enclosed, so 
that the Glaxo is_ protected 
from contamination to the very 
end. The powder is received 
into grease-proof parchment 
bags (which, like everything else 
connected with Glaxo, have to 
pass the laboratory tests before 
being used), and finally these 
bags are enclosed in air-tight 
tins. 


This skilled, highly technical 
supervision costs many thousands 
of pounds a year; but in view 
of the nature of milk, and its high 
susceptibility to contamination, 
it is clear that the ever-vigilant 
control and_ supervision of 
the fully-qualified, experienced 
chemists and bacteriologists is 
essential to the production of a 
dried milk of standardised 
quality and high bacterial purity. 


Detailed Analyses of Full 
Cream Glaxo, and Humanised 
Glaxo will be published in the 
next article of this series. 


Samples and Literature concerning these products free on request. 


GLAXO 


(DEPT. B.), 56, OSNABURGH STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
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‘Regaid 


ABSORBENT 


COTTON WOOL 








. ° 
Regaid’ 

ADHESIVE 

PLASTER 


HIS adhesive zinc 

oxide plaster in handy 
reel form has proved most 
dependable. Its strength 
and durability, and its 
smooth, non - irritating 
qualities render it excep- 
tionally useful for sur- 
gical use and scores of 
everyday requirements, 


BRANCHES 





*Regaid’ Cotton Wool has many advan- 
tages that will readily appeal to medical 
practitioners, nurses, and the general 
public. It is powerfully absorbent, and 
is packed in a most convenient form 
for surgeons’ and household use. 


The special ‘Regaid’ patented im- 
proved package keeps the wool neat, 
clean, and dust-proof, and has_ the 
additional advantage of allowing at no 
time more wool to be exposed than is 
really needed. No scissors are required 
for cutting the wool. Simply press the 
carton flat on the wool and tear off the 
quantity required. 


Easy to use—convenient—neat—always 
hygienic and clean—‘ Regaid’ Absorbent 
Cotton Wool can truly claim to be “The 
Perfect Wool in a Perfect Package,” 


SOLD ONLY BY 





EVERYWHERE 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 
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THE INFANTS’ HOSPITAL. 

On Saturday the annual tea for mothers and infants, 
was held at the Hospital in Vincent Square, London, 
through the kindness of the Ladies’ Association, in 
the Out-Patient hall which was gaily decorated with 
evergreens, flowers, coloured lights, pretty shades and 
balloons. A delightful tea was provided, and_ the 
Matron (Miss Hughes), and the Sisters, and other 
helpers waited on the 160 guests. An entertainment was 
given and each child was presented with a gift from 
the beautiful Christmas tree by Father Christmas (D1 


Roberts). 
A visit was paid to the wards, where the children 
in their warm knitted suits looked very happy. The 


results of the “ wardlets” are of special interest; thanks 
to the isolation and individual nursing provided by the 
system of one baby, one wardlet, and one nurse, out 
of 18 consecutive cases of prematurity, all sufficiently 
ill to be admitted, there were 13 recoveries ; two of whom 
were under 24 lbs. in weight and three under 3 lbs. 
Three recoveries were 24 months’ premature and two 
were 2 months’ premature infants. Excellent results 
have been obtained in the treatment of malnutrition or 
marasmus; with more “ wardlets,” the results would 
probably have been even better, since these cases are 
very susceptable to infection, and have extremely 
feeble resistance. 

The mezzanine floor, with four rooms reserved for 
mothers and babies, is most attractive. In cases of 
acute illness and pyloric stenosis, breast-feeding and 
exemption from cross infection play a most important 
part in their recovery. The nursing mothers’ quarters 
have been most useful in cases where it is desired to 
restore lactation; one case is on record of restoration, 
although the baby (premature) was two months old, 
and had been bottle-fed from birth. Ozone is being 
tried in one ward and a “ wardlet”; however, it is too 
early to record its effect. Artificial sunlight is largely 
used, and has been found invaluable. A portable lamp 
has recently been installed in the wards which enables 
the babies to be treated in their beds. 

Nurses and student probationers (the latter of whom 
are taken for three, six and twelve months, and pay 
the regulation fee), receive practical demonstrations in 
the wards and laboratory, from the Medical Registrar 
and the Matron, in addition to the ordinary lectures 
given to those in training. Four courses are given to 
outside nurses, health visitors and others, and 
practical demonstrations in infant care are given by 
the Matron, in conjunction with the lectures; student 
nurses also attend. 

The training is for two years. As many rare cases 
are admitted, the experience gained is excellent. 
Nurses are trained in the preparation of feeds and food 
values in the special department, where all feeds are 
numbered, prepared, and kept in a refrigerator, and 
taken to the wards three hourly or as ordered. 

Some idea of the work in the Out-Patient department 
can be gathered from the fact that 10,515 cases were 
treated during 1924. 

The lady Almoner not only enquires into the financial 
condition of the parents, but visits the homes, provides 
for extra nourishment when required, arranges for 
convalescent treatment, and is a real friend to parents 
and children. 

A visit was also paid to the comfortable nurses’ home. 
Two houses have lately been taken in Bessborough 
Street to provide more accommodation for the staff. 


In a fire which broke out at 53, Blandford Street, 
London, W., Nurse Stewart, who works at a nursing home 
at 129, Wimpole Street, saved the lives of 4 other nurses 
and 3 maids by waking them and calling for the fire 
brigade. Nurse Irving was one of those saved. Several 
of the nurses had to be half carried through the smoke 
by the firemen 


TALBOT AMBULANCES OF TO-DAY. 


No motor ambulance has a higher reputation than” the 
Talbot. During the war, and in the more peaceful but 
no less important hospital and municipal services of the 
present day, these ambulances have won the highest 
appreciation, and local authorities and hospitals through- 
out the country have for many years employed fleets of 
them with the utmost satisfaction. An unquestionable 
proof of their efficiency is the large number of repeat 
orders and resulting from recommendations by 
users, which Messrs. Clement Talbot, Ltd., are constantly 
receiving 


sales, 


Phe well-known 25-50 h.p. four-cylinder Talbot chassis 
is employed, and on the score of smooth and silent running 
as well as economical petrol consumption and durability 
it is difficult to imagine one more suitable. As with all 
Talbot cars the ambulance engine is of excellent design 
and is particularly suited to the very special requirements 
of ambulance service ; it has a range of power and a capacity 
for smooth but rapid acceleration acceptable both to 
automobile engineers and those concerned with the care 
of the sick and injured 


The Talbot ambulance is obtainable with either the 
Huddart Hospital or the Accident body, each being 
specially designed for, and completely meeting, the 


particular purposes it is intended to serve. In the Huddart 
is an excellent example of what a modern hospital ambu- 
lance should be; the panelling is of metal sheets, secured 
to seasoned ash framings. The wings are of the fully- 
domed type, and the stepboards are covered with lin. 
rubber and edged with aluminium. Nickel-plate finish is 
used for the radiator, lamps, and the metal work of the 


Ein, Se, oe 


> 














The 


driver’s screen 
as also are all detail fittings 
in any colour required 
with rounded corners; the lower portion of the sides being 


paintwork is of the best quality, 
The body can be finished 
The interior is smooth-surfaced 


sheathed with aluminium. Two stretchers, when in 
position, rest upon smooth-surfaced metal frames; these, 
in turn, are supported on roller wheels. When the 
stretchers are removed the frames accommodate com- 
fortably upholstered seat cushions with detachable back 
rests. Thus the Huddart ambulance can be used for 
either two stretcher patients, one stretcher patient and 
four sitting patients, or for eight sitting patients. At the 
forward end of the interior a folding seat is provided for 
the attendant. On the inner side of the rear door is a 
second folding seat, the letting down of which operates a 
special safety bolt which prevents the door being acci- 
dentally opened. The temperature is controlled by a 
valve which admits exhaust gas from the engine into a 
pipe running round the floor and under the seat. Two 
roof lights, roof ventilation, electric fan and an inspection 
lamp are fitted. 


The Talbot Accident type ambulance body is of the 
same construction and finish, except that the interior is 
particularly designed to deal with accident and emergency 
cases. 

Full particulars of Talbot ambulances may be obtained 
from Messrs. Clement Talbot, Ltd., Barlby Road, Lad- 
broke Grove, London, W.10, . 
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THE LADY LYTTON HOSTEL AND CLUB. 

A very pleasant function took place on November 16th 
at 4, Auckland Square, Calcutta, when the new club and 
hostel was officially opened by H. E. the Governor accom- 
panied by Lady Lytton. After tea on the lawn and a 
very amusing speech by Lord Lytton, the silver ribbon 
giving access to the premises was cut and the club 
officially declared open. Among the large and representa- 
tive gathering were many nursing sisters and other nurses. 
A pleasing feature of the afternoon was the presentation 
by Miss Lane of a bouquet to Her Excellency from the 
members of the club on her arrival at the main entrance. 

The club is beautifully situated, and beautiful both 
inside and out. There are large, spacious rooms, both 


double and single, drawing rooms, dining rooms and 
public rooms, all furnished in most exquisite taste; 


and many grateful thanks are due to Her Excellency 
and her committee for the result of their labours. This 
is quite a new departure for Calcutta, and indeed for 
India, and Lady Lytton may be assured of the thanks 
of, the profession for her gracious gift and her interest 
in the work and welfare of the nurses. 

I. H 


MACDONALD 











BRISTOL 


MEDALLIST AT 
(By courtesy of the Bristol Times 
and Mirror.) 


Nurse E. C. SturGes, Goip 


GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
. > 


2 - , 
EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 

On Thursday last the sale of work organised by the 
nursing staff of the East London Hospital for Children 
(Shadwell), was held at the Hyde Park Hotel, Knights- 
bridge. The beautiful room, kindly lent, looked very gay 
and attractive. The sale was opened by the Countess 
Verulam; many visitors were there and the matron, 
Miss Coulton, sisters, nurses and members of the Hospital 
Nurses’ League were busy selling the lovely needlework, 
provisions, cigarettes and pretty crockery. Former nurses 
came in large numbers to support their old hospital 
The sale was got up by the staff to provide for the im- 
mediate needs of the hospital. Funds are greatly required, 
and it was hoped that a substantial sum of money would 
be raised by the splendid efforts of the energetic staff. 
The Ladies’ Association of the Hospital also lent their 
aid and had a stall of china, pictures and many other 
pretty things. The Queen sent several gifts for the sale, 
which was under the patronage of the Duchess of York. 


ST. MARYLEBONE HOSPITAL. 
All nurses trained at this hospital are cordially invited 
o the At Home on December 31st at 4 p.m. 
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COUPON FOR FREE ADVICE IN OUR COLUMNS, 
Legal, Charity, Nursing, Travel, Employment. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 
Matrons. 


Baynes, Miss Etuer C., S.R.N., Matron, 
Orthopeedic Hospital, Windermere. 

Trained at King’s College Hospital. Ward Sister, 
South London Hospital, Clapham; Housekeeping 
Sister, Leasowe Open-Air Hospital, Liverpool: 
Matron, Cottage Hospital, Sevenoaks; Assistant 
Matron, Ancoats Hospital, Manchester; Matron, 
3iddulph Orthopeedic Hospital, Staffs. (now closed), 
Member of the College of Nursing. 

GRAHAM, Miss MABEL A., Matron, Scunthorpe Maternity 
Home (Lindsey C.C.) ; 

Trained at Newcastle Lying-in Hospital (maternity,) 
Hackney General Infirmary (general). Sister-in- 
Charge, Erith Maternity Home; Gloucester C.C. 
House for Girls V.D 

HorsFIELD, Miss ELLEN, Assistant Matron and Home 
Sister, Lake Hospital, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Trained at Ashton-under-Lyne. Private Nurse, Ly- 
tham; Pupil Midwife, Dundee; Night Superintendent, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; Home Sister, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

MONTEITH, Miss SARAH, Nurse-matron, Carrgate 
fectious Diseases Hospital, nr. Wakefield. 

Trained at Stanley Hospital, Liverpool. Sister, White- 
haven General Hospital; Deputy Matron, Sanatorium, 


Children’s 


In- 


Bryn, Wigan; Assist. Matron and _ Sister-Tutor, 
Keighley Hospital. 
Sisters. 
BALL, Miss Dorotry, Sister, Westhulme Isolation Hospital, 
Oldham. 


Trained at Crumpsall Infirmary, Manchester; Sister, 
Birmingham Sanatorium, etc. 

Casson, Miss M. E., Ward Sister, Harton Hospital, South 
Shields. 

Trained at Wingrove Hospital, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Private Nursing; Midwifery Pupil, Edinburgh Royal 
Maternity Hospital; Night Sister, Liberton Cottage 
Hospital, Edinburgh; Temporary District Nurse, 
Dawdon, Durham. 

Crooks, Miss FLoRENCE, Night Sister, Royal National 
Orthopedic Hospital Country Branch, Brockley 
Hill, Stanmore. 

Trained at Walsall General Hospital. 
Association ; 
pital; Sister, Electrical and X-ray, West Middlesex 
Hospital 

EpEson, Miss KATHLEEN M., 
Temperance Hospital. 

Trained at Royal Sussex County Hospital, Brighton. 
Night Sister’s Assistant and Charge Nurse of Private 
Wards at Training School; Sister, Heritage Craft 
Schools, Chailey. 

Public Health. 

Davies, Miss ELIZABETH GERTRUDE, 
Maesteg Urban D.C. 

Jackson, Miss WINIFRED, School Nurse, Halifax Educa- 
tion Committee. 


Overseas Nursing 


Ward Sister, London 


Health Visitor, 


Trained at Royal Halifax Infirmary. Charge Nutse, | 
Clayton Hospital, Wakefield; Sister, Reedyford 
General Hospital, Nelson; Nurse, Sir Berkeley 


Moynihan’s Home, Leeds. 





PRESENTATIONS. 

Nurse Perrott, six years district nursing at St. Mary 
church and Babbacombe : address and wallet of money: 

Miss Phillips, District Nurse, Kingsbury, who ®& 
retiring after twenty-four years’ excellent service, was 
presented with a cheque for £40. 

After 21 years’ service as district nurse at Richmond, 
Yorkshire, Nurse Bloomfield has been presented with 4 
cheque for 50 guineas. . 





RESIGNATION. 

Miss Turner (now Mrs. Sutcliffe) has resigned her po 
of District Nurse at Sowerby Bridge, Yorkshire, after long) 
service. Nurse Perry has been appointed to fil the) 
vacancy. Bs 














Matron, Gerrards Cross Cottage Hos-* 
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%oboleine 


DEFINITELY 
INCREASES WEIGHT 





“TT is an excellent tonic, is very 

palatable and practically all 
of the patients to whom it has 
been given have shown a pro- 
gressive increase in body weight 
from week to week.” 


—A Report from the 
ROYAL INFIRMARY 
EDINBURGH. 


Put them on Roboleine 


Sample and Literature on request. 


OPPENHEIMER, SON & CO. LTD., 
179, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 











After Illness 
rebuild with 


INVALID 
BOVRIL 


For use in sickness a 
special preparation of 
Bovril is packed as 
‘Invalid Bovril.’ Itcontains 
added proteids and is free 
from seasoning. 

Thus it provides a valu- 
able addition to invalid diet, 
welcomed by the patient, 
and readily assimilated 
by the most enfeebled 
digestion. 





Obtainable from all Chemists 











GUARANTEED 
DISINFECTANT. 


KEROL appeals strongly to the Nurs- 
ing Profession as it is the D siniectant 
which combines all the properties «hich 
go to the making of an ideal preparation. 


Jt is perfectly uniform in composition 
so each drop of it has the same high 
value. Hence itis not necessary to shake 
the bottle 


KEROL has been shown to be practic 
ally non-poisonous (Medical Times, June 
27, 1908), so it can be used with pertect 
safety in Midwifery work and for general 
disinfection 

It 1s non-corrosive and leaves no per- 
manent stain on fabrics, and it does not 
rovghen the hands, but leaves them ina 
perfectly smooth and soft condition 


KEROL does not depend on oxygen 
for its high germicidal value, so it does 
not lose its disinfecting properties in the 
presence of the morbid organic matter 
which is always associated with tle 
organisms it is necessary to destroy. 


Unlike perchlorideof mercury KEROL 
can be used in conjunction with soap, 
which is an extremely important point. 


These properties make KEROL 
the one preparation which can be 
used with perfect safety and confi- 
dence wherever the use of either t 
a disinfectant or an antiseptic is 
indicated. 


KEROL IS USED IN THOUSANDS 


OF HOSPITALS, INSTITUTIONS, 
SCHOOLS, ETC., BOTH AT Hutt 
AND ABROAD 


Kerol and Kerol Spectaltiies 
can be obtained from all Chem- 
isis, Stoves, etc. The manujfac- 
turers will be pieased to send on 
samples of Kerol, Kerol Totiat 
Soap, and Toilet Lano Kerol 
together with literature, to any 
member of the Nursing Professston 
on receipt of professional card. 


KEROL LTD. _ 
111, Revens Lane, 
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A VALUABLE BOOK 
FREE FOR YOU 


‘“ The Importance of Vitamins in the diet 
of the Expectant and Nursing Mother.” 


Every Nurse should send at once 
for her copy of the only available 
history of the latest research work 
on this vital subject—the import- 
ance of vitamins in the diet of 
expectant and nursing mothers. 


This book is a necessity to every 
Nurse who would keep herself up 
to date. No Maternity Nurse 
should be without a copy. 


The first edition is limited. To 
avoid disappointment, please send 
for your copy at once. 


Send the coupon below with 
your professional card for your 
free copy of ‘‘ The Importance of 
Vitamins in the diet of the 
Expectant and Nursing Mother.” 
Write now. 























GLAX-OVO : 











“EVERY DROP SHEER NOURISHMENT” t 
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Glax-ovo ts the only food that contains the wonderful ‘ Vitamin tc 
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Concentrate ’’ known as Ostelin—a 2,000 times concentration of the cc 
anti-rachitic vitamin A extracted from its richest known source. " 
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THE JOURNAL OF MIDWIFERY 


A WEEKLY RECORD FOR MIDWIVES AND MATERNITY NURSES 





DRUGS USED BY MIDWIVES. 
(Concluded) 


The third question put to Local Supervising 
Authorities was: “Do you give any directions 
regarding the use of drugs by midwives in your 
area? If so, state what they are.” On _ the 
whole, the directions are chiefly in the form either 
of advice, discouragement in using certain drugs, 
or statements as to certain drugs favoured; 
answers are occasionally vague: “ instructions 
given by inspectors.” In Surrey use of opium 
preparations is forbidden; this is high-handed 
action, and no part of the duty of the Local 
Supervising Authority; the most correct answer 
is that the amount of dose, reason for giving and 
time of administration of any drug must be 
entered in the register, according to the rule of 
the Central Midwives Board. The answer from 
London is comprehensive, and is worthy of imita- 
tion by other Local Authorities :— 


“Midwives constantly instructed by the four. 


medical inspectors in all matters relating to 
drugs and their uses. Various points stressed 
are : 

“(1) Careful labelling of bottles. 
be kept in appropriate bottles. (3) Preparations 
of silver to be kept in dark bottles. (4) Desirability 
of using drugs with which they are familiar through 
training and experience. (5) The necessity for 
using well-known and reliable brands of various 
preparations such as lysol. (6) Special attention 
to patent drugs such as pituitrin, chloral hydrate, 
etc. It any midwife is found to be not thoroughly 
conversant with a drug she uses, further instruction 
is given. 

On the whole, drugs are not encouraged. Every- 
one is agreed that they play a minor part in the 
treatment of midwifery cases, and as Dr. Fair- 
bairn puts it, ‘the midwife should be careful 
not to encourage the ignorant and vulgar habit 
of medicine taking.” It is, however, part of her 
duty to have some knowledge of the drugs 
commonly needed in obstetric emergencies and of 
their mode of administration. Since most autho- 
rities approve of the instillation of drops in the 
eyes, always a delicate operation, and the wise 
giving of ergot, a dangerous drug, it is up to 
them to give further instruction to show the 
reasonableness of their advice and cautions as 
regards other drugs. 

In answer to the question: “‘ Have any cases 
come to your knowledge in which a drug has been 
wrongly used? If so, state date, occasion and 
result,’’ with few exceptions the answer was in the 
negative, unfortunately very grave mistakes in 
eye drops are recorded; a 10 per cent. solution 
of silver nitrate was used instead of a 1 percent. ; 


(2) Poisons to 


no damage resulted; lysol was used in error for 
protargol on two nitric acid 
was used instead of silver nitrate with disastrous 
consequences. The C.M.B. have, since these 
occurrences, instructed teachers of midwifery 
not to teach the use of nitric acid for the cold 
test for albumin. Midwives ought to take extra- 
ordinary care before using eye drops. As an 
added precaution they should always be smelt. 
Incidentally, it is reported that solid nitrate of 
silver was applied to the eyes by medical men. 
Besides these eye cases, lysol was given internally 
once instead of ergot, a rash and abscess followed 
injection of pituitary extract by a midwife. One 
patient died before being seen by a doctor in a 
case where hyoscine had been administered. (Mid- 
wife ‘severely censured’’ by C.M.B.). The 
seriousness of such errors cannot be minimised; 
one of the strongest planks in the objections to 
the giving of drugs is the liability of humans to 
err; this, of course, applies not only to midwives, 
but to nurses, chemists and doctors. Considering 
that so many midwives use drugs, sparingly it is 
true, the wrong use of them appears to be rare; 
and if this investigation does no other good than 
to put midwives on their guard in the use of eye 
drops and impresses on them the importance 
of reading the labels carefully and getting another 
person to check the drug, it will have served some 
purpose. 


occasions . 


The last question was: “‘ Are any lectures 
or other forms of instruction arranged for mid- 
wives in your area regarding ‘ the use of such drugs 
as may be required in practice, the conditions which 
call for their use, the mode of their administration 
and their dangers’? ”’ Fifty-four answer ‘‘ No.” 
In the majority personal instruction is given 
by the inspectors at their visits. Other Local 
Supervising Authorities have had, or intend to 
have, lectures on the use and abuse of drugs, 
and several record that the Midwives’ Association 
have given special lectures on the subject; one 
cannily remarks: “No, such lectures would 
probably increase the use of drugs by midwives.’» 


That this subject will be dealt with in post- 
certificate courses for midwives, which happily 
are on the increase, and in lectures by the Mid- 
wives’ Associations, is certain; before giving such 
lectures a careful and unbiassed study of the 
results of this C.M.B. investigation would be a 
useful preliminary; it is clearly printed in tabular 
form, and it is therefore easy to see the varying 
conditions in English and Welsh counties and 
county boroughs. 
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EXPECTANT MOTHER.* 








MENTALITY OF THE 


HE mentality of the expectant mother, said the 

* i lecturer, almost seemed an unsuitable subject 

for a mere man to talk about; but it was his business 

to study the mentality of everybody, and he had had 

prospective mothers in his consulting room and had also 

had opportunities of studying six happy expectancies in 
his own home 


Inside knowledge was of tremendous 
it helped to get down to the real character of the ‘‘ maternal 
urge.’ What made women different from men man 
fested itself early in life. There was the nursing of a doll; 
in some this urge faded, in others it did not appear 
at all Nowadays, in affluent surroundings, there was 
the tendency for girls to ape the tom-boy and a desire to 
evince boyish characteristics, and some girl patients he 
had had provided interesting study. They were un- 
adjusted to sex destiny, and had struggled to ape the 
other sex with ill results. Normal little girls ought to 
have ample opportunity for their dolls and helpless pets 
which gave them so much interest. The essence of the 
maternal urge was the care for helpless creatures which 
could not recompense the care, and the normal female had 
this in a large measure. Nowadays the tendency was to 
discourage it In many big schools the girls imitated 
boys; this was probably a re-action from Victorian days 
when schoolgirls were called ‘‘ young ladies’ ; but with 
the other extreme there was something lacking. In the 
poorer classes, either in their own home or in that of 
neighbours, there was generally a baby or younger child 
to mind, and that was all to the good ; in that respect 
the adolescent poorer girl had more chance 


importance, as 


Many mothers approached parenthood in a desperately 
narrow and selfish spirit, as an extension of their own 
personality, an extra bit of themselves, something all 
their own; or, in rarer instances, the infant was a pet or 
a toy, to shape or mould to their pattern 


It was not in that spirit that the finest women 
approached maternity. They did so in the spirit of a 
trustee, with an appreciation of the privilege of ‘‘ passing 
on the torch.’’ Parents had to realise that it was not 
their mistakes and triumphs that were to be handed on, 
but what had been inherited ; they could give a favourable 
or unfavourable environment. Looked at in that lig -t 
parenthood became one of the most searching and solemn 
matters to be faced even by the fatherina spirit of challenge. 
The challenge was definite for every mother, but some 
approached maternity in a deplorably mean spirit, almost 
of condescension; and talked of ‘‘ one child only,” and 
the heavy price to be paid, as if purchasing a pet dog. 
Those women who funked the challenge to motherhood 
had not got far in the philosophy of life or its spiritual 
aspect. 

Men and women were quite different, and there could 
not really be any comparison; but when women got away 
from the sublimation of the maternal urge they were 
inferior to men. : 

If men attempted women’s work they were hopelessly 
inferior, as in the case of the Army orderly compared with 
the woman nurse; or, speaking more generally, in the work 
of a professional gardener, which made but little appeal 
to the maternal urge, men were the better. 


The expectant mother should realise her privilege, and 
in gallant and high-hearted spirit face the physical pain. 
Many failed to realise the privilege, but realised the pain 
of the ordeal from alarmist relatives and friends; it was 
difficult to understand the motive of those who pro- 
pagated such mischievous and exaggerated stories. Some 
mothers, unless they emphasised the ‘‘ dreadful time ’’ 
and said ‘‘ Never again,” knew that they would be ex- 
pected to have other children; this attitude was really a 
measure of self-defence, perhaps even an unconscious 
exaggeration. It also ministered to self importance to 
relate blood-curdling stories to some newly married friend, 
and so entirely the wrong spirit was engendered nowadays. 


* Notes.of the 1925 Fynes-Clinton Memorial Lecture; 


bygDr. Crichton Miller. 


Young mothers with one child who turned away from 
further responsibility were not however satisfied As 

Tommy ”’ was the only one he was made a pet of and 
kept helpless as long as possible, and everyone knew that 
such children became a nuisance to society 

There was no doubt that the medical profession was 
partly responsible for the present attitude to maternity. 
It was undesirable for a physiological experience to be 
placed almost in the position of a major operation All 
concerned with midwifery knew that it could be safely 
conducted in poor homes, with very little equipment, but 
with marvellous results; he had many such recollections 
of his midwifery work in Scotland There were even some 
members of the medical profession who thought it wrong 
for a practitioner in genéral practice to conduct a con- 
finement and for a child to be born in its own home, but 
he thought the home thus obtained sanctification and the 
occasion left precious memories for life 

Those concerned with midwifery were justified in 
taking every precaution, but too much could be made of 
the dangers of childbirth; a proportion was 
needed 

Midwives and maternity nurses dealt with women at 
a very susceptible time, and what they said and did made 
a great impression on their patients. Nurses had the 
maternal urge, and were sublimating to a great degree, 
but it was possible, in the anxiety to help, to do harm by 
keeping the patient helpless both in care of herself and of 
her baby, and lacking in proper outlook. It was for the 
nurse to teach the young mother her place in the great 
evolutionary scheme. We all had to secure the “ next 
generation spirit." The aim of parents should be that 
the child should grow up a better parent than themselves, 
for the next generation, and much could be done by nurses 
in presenting the highest and most truthful view tor 
approach of motherhood. 


sense of 


> 


LECTURFS FOR LONDON MIDWIVES. 


The London County Council has arranged a series of 
twelve post-certificate lectures for midwives at the 
nominal fee of 2s. for those in the County of London and 
5s. 3d. for those living outside but working in the county. 
Those living and working outside the county may join at 
a fee of 10s. 6d. The syllabus covers a wide range, and 
should be most useful The lectures in the South 
London district are on Fridays, beginning January 8th, and 
those in the North London Region begin on January 18th. 
Full particulars may be had from the Medical Officer 
of Health, County Hali, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


And just the same for you and me 
He lives and loves us tenderly, 
Though years have passed away, 
As when the simple shepherds saw 
Their Saviour in the stable straw 
On the first Christmas Day. 
; A., $.B.C. 


It is rare when injustice or slights patiently borne do 
not leave the heart at the close of the day filled with 
marvellous joy and peace. 


One of the amusing 
drawings by Mr. Alfred 
Leete, from the cata- 

~ 
logue of the Humour 
Exhibition recently 
held at Spring Gar- 
dens Gallery, London, 
in aid of King Ed- 
ward’s Hospital Fund 
and the voluntary 
hospitals of London, Kindly lent by King Edward’s Hospit® Fund- 








